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| tively petty conflicts ; but, when it becomes 













| perplexities of caste be even imperfectly un-| 


_ have been referred to by the Brahmans as} 


| onthe character of that strange religion in | 


| Manu 
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Tne Indian rebellion is so far crushed, 
that it is broken up into local and compara-| 


history, its origin will have to be disentangled 
from a maze of contradiction and apparent 
anomaly extremely difficult to thread. Be- 
fore the revolt, India presented a picture of 
fidelity to its conquerors, obedience to au- 
thority, and internal peace, over which no 
coming cloud cast its shadow before. Sud- 
denly, with no warning, the picture is 
smeared with blood; the “mild Hindoo” 
breaking out, like a long-smouldering flame, 
into acts of treason and savage cruelty very 
much at variance with his previously expe- | 
rienced characteristics, Setting aside the 
Mahommedan elements belonging to the 
wutiny, the solution of this enigma can only | 
be attained by an insight into the religious 
laws under which the Hindoo lives and} 
moves and has his being: for his every! 
thought is moulded by them ; the minutest 
act of his existence being a rite which they 
prescribe, Neither can the mysteries and | 
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ravelled without reference to the Shastres, | 
or Hindoo Scriptures. | 

The greatest of all Hindoo legislators is, 
Manu. From time immemorial his institutes | 
the chief guide to morals and the grand | 
index of duties, To the students of Hindooism 
the code is invaluable for the light it throws 





| 
the days of its greater purity. Concerning | 
imself little can be said, His name 
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Manu, “the secondary framer of all this 
visible world: the first and greatest of 
seven Manus, who each gave birth to races 
of their own. 

Lest any should question the importance 
of his instructions, it is related in the Veda, 
that “whatever Manu pronounced, was a 
medicine to the soul.” Among other wise 
men, also, the sage Vrihaspeti says, that 
Manu held the first rank among legislators ; 
because he expressed in his cola the whole 
sense of the Veda; that no code was ap- 
proved which contradicted Manu; and that 
other Shastres retained splendour so long 


‘only as Manu—who taught the way to just 


wealth, to virtue, and to final happiness—was 
not seen in competition with them. This 
code is said to have been originally taught to 
Manu by Brahma, in one hundred thousand 
verses ; but was from time to time abridged 
so as to adapt itself to the growing weak- 
ness of the human race, until it is now com- 
prised in only two thousand six hundred 
and eighty-five verses, divided into twelve 
chapters. Sir William Jones dates its as- 
sumption of its present form from the ninth 
century before Christ, or about the same era 
as that of Lycurgus. 

The first chapter goes back to the very 
beginning of things, when “this universe 
existed only in the first divine idea ; yet un- 
expanded, as if involved in darkness, im- 
perceptible, undefinsble, undiscoverable by 
reason, and undiscovered by revelation, as if 
it were wholly immersed in sleep.” It treats 
of the development of the seed and egg, from 
which Brahma and Manu and all spiritual 
beings were to proceed ; the origin of time 



















































































































































is traced to the same root as the Latin word|and space; the creation of stars, rivers, 
Mens, and the English Mind, and is explained | mountains, and all other material bodies ; of 
by the Pandits to signify Intelligence. It is| devotion, speech, complacency, desire, wrath, 
associated by some Europeans with the Greek |and all spiritual qualities ; of pleasure and 
Minos, and the Egyptian Mneues. The legend | pain, cold and heat, and all other “ opposite 
which is prefixed to the Institutes gives him | pairs.” That the human race might de mul- 
4 still higher antiquity. It is related that tiplied, Brahma caused the four great classes 
when the Divine Being willed to produce this}—the Brahman, the Cshatriya, the Vaisya, 
universe, having first created the waters, he! and the Sudra—to proceed from his mouth 
placed in them a seed. This seed developed his arm, his thigh, and his foot. He formed 
into an egg, from which he himself was born’ genii and men, bloodthirsty savages and 
i the form of a Brahma ; the great forefather Ceotenly choristers, and all animals and 
of all spirits, who formed the heaven and vegetables, great and small, These animals 
tarth and all created things, Then, having and vegetables, encircled with multiform 
divided his own substance, he produced darkness, by reason of past actions, have 
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internal consciousness, and are sensible of from unguents for his limbs or black powder 
pleasure and pain. All transmigrations, from for his eyes ; from sandals and umbrellas; 


the state of Brahma to that of plants, happen 
continually in this world of beings—a world 
always tending to decay. 

The duration of the world is divided into 
four great ages: the Crita, the Treta, the 
Dwapara, and the Cali. Three bave passed 
away ; the fourth is passing. In the first, 
the genius of Truth, or Right, stood firm, like 
a bull on his four feet, and Iniquity was! 


unknown ; but, in each succeeding age, one | 


foot has been lost; and a fourth part of 
Justice has been overcome by Theft, False- 
hood and Fraud. In the first age, devotion is 
the prevailing virtue; in the second, divine 
knowledge; in the third, sacrifice; in the 
fourth, liberality. 

The four different classes of men have 
their respective duties assigned them. The 
Brahman has to read and teach the Veda, to 
sacrifice, to give and receive alms; the 
Cshatriya, to read the Veda and give alms, 
to shun sensuality, and defend the people ; 
the Vaisya, to give largesses and sacrifice, 
to trade, to keep cattle, to cultivate Jand. 
These three are twice-born men. TheSudra, 
or once-born, has no other duty than to serve 
the other three without depreciating their 
worth. But the Brahman, who is the first- 
born, and who sprang from the most excel- 


from covetousness and gamin Before all 
he must honour his teacher ; by whose care 
alone he attains the second-birth. For, by 
honouring his mother he gains this world; 
by honouring his father, the intermediate 
stage; but, by assiduous attention to his 
preceptor, even the celestial world of 
Brahma. 

The discipline of a student may last for 
thirty-six years; or for half, or a quarter of 
that period, or until he perfectly comprehend 
the Vedas. He may then assume the Order 
of Marriage, with the consent of his parents 
and tutor. He must not marry a girl with 
reddish hair, or who is bald, nor one deformed 


g. 


| or diseased, nor one immoderately talkative, 


or with an ugly and inauspicious name, 
|Some of these exceptions account for the 
female infanticide prevalent in Hindostan ; 
an ugly or deformed daughter being con- 
lsidered a curse. “Let him,” continues the 
lawgiver, “choose one whose form has no 
defect ; who walks gracefully like a young - 
elephant ; whose body has exquisite softness,” 
His first wife must be selected from his own 
class ; if he marry again, he may choose from 
those below. Inno case is it lawful for him to 
marry a woman of a class higher than his own, 

Having married, and thus become a house- 





lent part, is chief of all creation: whatever | holder, he must day by day perform domestic 
exists is in effect his wealth; when he begs| religious rites. The daily sacrifices are five: 
he but demands his own alms, It is through | teaching and studying the scripture ; offering 
his benevolence, indeed, that other mortals! cakes and water to the Divine Being; an 
live. The name of a Brahman signifies holi-| oblation to fire ; giving rice and other food 
ness and prosperity; that of a Cshatriya,|to living creatures; and receiving guests 
power tk preservation ; that of a Vaisya,| with honour. By observing these, he cherishes 
wealth and nourishment; that of a Sudra,| five orders of beings: the deities, his departed 





contempt and humble attendance. 

There are four orders, or stages, before 
the life of a Brahman is consummated. The 
first, or Order of Education, commences 


forefathers, those who demand _ hospitality, 
those whom he ought to maintain, and him- 
self. What remains after these oblations and 
donations, he and his family may eat ; but he 


almost before the child’s birth, Ceremonies} who eats what has been dressed for himself | 
are performed preparatory to his entrance! alone, eats nothing but sin. To all festivals | 
into the world, When he is ten or twelve| he must be careful that he invites only holy 
days old the father must give him a name.! and learned men: if he disregards this rule, 
The name of a woman must be soft, clear,| he shall be condemned to swallow as many 
captivating, and auspicious. The sons of| red-hot iron balls in the other world as he 





Brahmans must be invested with the mark 
of their class when they reach from fourteen 
to sixteen years of age. They must attach 
themselves to some priest for the study of 
scripture, observing numerous and compli- 
cated forms. The great object of education 
is the restraining of evil passions, and this 
can only be attained by the pursuit of divine 
knowledge. But, where meekness and dili- 


gence are not found, instruction must not be | 


sown: it would perish, like fine seed in 
a barren land. To attentive study of the 
Vedas, must be added reverence of the aged, 
and of virtue; which leads to the increase 
of life, knowledge, fame, and strength. The 
student of theology must abstain from seek- 
ing worldly honour; from using honey or 
flesh-meat, perfumes or chaplets of flowers; 
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gives mouthfuls to an unlearned man in this. | 
But, to a newly-married bride, a damsel, the 
sick, and some others, he may give always | 
without hesitation. | 

The Brahman must live with no injury, o | 
with the least possible injury, to animated | 
beings. For the sake of supporting life he 
may resort to gleaning and the receiving 
gifts ; if necessary, to asking alms and tillage, 
and even to traffic and money-lending ; but 
never to service for hire, or dog-living as iti | 
styled. It is permitted him to store up grail | 
for three years, for one year, for three days 
or he may make no provision for the morrow} | 
but the last practice is the best; as, by ih 
love of the world is most readily and effecta 
ally vanquished. 


His hair, nails, and beard being clipped, 
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nis passions subdued, his mantle white, and!ever meditate on the Supreme Spirit, 


his body pure, let him diligently occupy him- 
self in reading the Veda and in performing 


| 
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on the manifestations of it here, on the 
more complete manifestations hereafter, 


such acts as may be salutary to him. Let|“A mansion with bones for its rafters 


| 


bim reverence the deities and his departed 
ancestors; show honour to the priests, and 
| justice to all men. “For even here below,” 
| it is ‘written, “an unjust man attains no 
felicity ; nor he whose wealth proceeds from 
giving false evidence ; nor he who constantly 
| takes delight in mischief. Though oppressed 
with penury in consequence of his righteous 
dealings, let him never give his mind to un- 
| righteousness ; for he may observe the speedy 
| overthrow of iniquitous and sinful men. 
| Iniquity, committed in this world, produces 
not fruit immediately, but, like the earth, in 
due season; and, advancing by little and 
little, it eradicates the man who committed 
it, Yes: iniquity, once committed, fails not 
of producing fruit to him who wrought it. 
| He grows rich for a while through un- 
righteousness; he beholds good things; 
_ he vanquishes his foes; but he perishes at 
length, from his whole root upwards. Let 
aman rather continually take pleasure in 
| truth, in justice, in laudable practices, and 
| in purity; let him keep in subjection his 
speech, his arm, and his appetite; let him 
walk in the path of good men, the path in 
| which his parents and forefathers walked. 
While he moves in that path he can give no 
| offence.” 
| When he has fulfilled his triple duty 
to the sages, to the manes, and to the 
deities, by studying the Scripture, by 
being blessed with handsome and healthy off- 
spring, and by sacrifice, he may resign all to his 
son, and give himself up to repose and medi- 
tation in the forest or some secluded spot. 
This is the third order. He must always 
live rigorously and abstemiously. Some- 
times he is required to fast for long inter- 
vals, or to subsist on flowers and roots alone ; 
at others he must stand a whole day on tip- 
toe, or, in the hot season, expose himself to 
five fires: the sun overhead and, great 
furnaces before, behind, and on each side of 

im; or, in cold weather, he must wear thin 
ae clothing, or otherwise mortify his 
esh, 

In this way he prepares himself for the 
fourth and final order, that of complete de- 
votion, It then behoves him to go forth, a 
wanderer, alone ; with neither companion nor 
domicile ; having nothing but his water-pot 
and staff. Let him not wish for death; let 
him not wish for life; let him expeet the 
appointed time as a servant expects his wages. 
| Once only, and late in the day, must he ask 
for food, and then he must eat very mode- 
tately, He must be careful to kill no 
animals, however small, and therefore he 
must always walk, looking on the ground 
at every step: moreover, he must make 

quent expiation for any kind of life 

has inadvertently destroyed. He must 


} 


and beams; with nerves and tendons for 
cords ; with rauscles and blood for mortar; 
with skin for its outward covering ; filled 
with no sweet perfume, but loaded with im- 
purity: a mansion infected by age and by 
sorrow, harassed with pains, haunted with 
the quality of darkness, and incapable of en- 
during long : such a mansion of the vital soul, 
let its occupier cheerfully quit,” 

The position and duties of women are 
briefly defined. Never must they follow 
their own pleasure merely. In childhood, a 
female must be dependent on her father; in 
youth, on her husband : her lord being dead, 
on her sons. She must never seek independ- 
ence, She must always revere her husband 
during his life, and after his death “let her 
eontinue a widow, forgiving all injuries, per- 
forming harsh duties, avoiding every sensual 
pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incom- 
a rules of virtue.” This text, it may 

e remarked, is in direct opposition to the 
more modern custom of widow-burning. The 
practice is evidently of late date, and is no 
more a part of Hindooism than the persecut- 
ing spirit of the middle ages was part of the 
gospel of love. 

The duties of government devolve on the 
Cshatriyas, or military class. A king should 
always be selected from it. He must never 
be treated lightly ; for he is a divinity in 
human shape. His chief work is to prepare 
a just compensation for the good and a just 
punishment for the bad. “Punishment 
governs all mankind; punishment alone pre- 
serves them ; punishment wakes while their 
guards are asleep, When rightly and con- 
siderately inflicted, it makes all the people 
happy ; but, inflicted without full considera- 
tion, it wholly destroys them all.” By the 
help of the sacred books, the king must dis- 
pense it carefully and honestly : if he do not, 
punishment shall destroy himself. He must 
strive day and night to conquer his own pas- 
sions, rising early in the morning and attend- 
ing to learned Brahmans ; by whom he is to be 
instructed in modesty “and composure.” He 
must appoint prudent ministers who shall act 
as counsellors in questions of peace and war ; 
for the management of his forces ; for the col- 
lection of his revenues ; for the protection of 
the people ; and for the best use of his wealth. 
He must reside, if possible, in an open 
country, fruitful, healthy, and beautiful, sur- 
rounded by a fortress of mountains. It be- 
hoves him to maintain a powerful and efficient 
army ; acting without guile, but ever on his 
guard, “Like a tortoise, let him draw in his 
members under the shell of concealment, and 
diligently repair any breach ; like a heron, 
let him muse on gaining advantages ; like a 
lion, let him put forth his strength ; like a 
wolf, let him creep towards his prey ; like a 
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hare, let him double to secure his retreat.” | to future beatitude. Pure in body and mind, 
Some of this philosephy was rigorously acted | humbly serving the three superior a 
out in the recent mutiny. \“mild in speech,” never arrogant, he may 
The subject of judicature is divided into| attain the most eminent class in another 
eighteen sections, which treat of gore ae id . e 
coneeivable offence at more or less length. esides the four pure classes, there are 
It is only possible to extract one or two cases | enumerated thirty-six other impure classes, 
by way of specimen: the result of intérmarriages. All these tribeg 
Generally, punishments are light for Brah-| must live apart ; near large public trees, or in 
maus: much more severe in the other/ graveyards, on mountains or in groves, where 
classes, A merchant may be fined two hun-| they may be either avoided or sought, and 
dred panas for slandering a priest; but a|where they may perform the various vile 
priest, for slandering a merchant, only/ duties which are allotted to them. Some 
twenty-five. A once-born man who insults/|act as carriers, fishermen, carpenters, others 
a twice-born with gross invectives ought to!as doctors, or musicians: professional gen- 
have his tongue slit: should he spit on him|tlemen being thus placed very low on the 
a ager ~~ his -_ = be ie =. ee aaa oo ae . 
woman who disregards the marriage c Sopaca, g ( 
bond is a to = a by “ > a — - of = ee be 
a frequented place ; and the adulterer shall} wealth must be dogs and asses ; their clothes 
be slowly ommend by fire upon an iron bed. | must be the mautles of the dead ; their dishes 
Every damsel shall be given in marriage} for food, broken pots ; — ornaments, rusty 
by her father to an excellent and handsomejiron. No man may hold intercourse with 
youth of her own class. If, however, she is| them ; food must be given them in potsherds, 
retained at home three years after being| but not by the giver’s hands, Their duty is 
marriageable, she may choose her own a er oo a kindred, and to 
room. A man of thirty may marry a girl| kill all condemned to death. 
of twelve, or a man of twenty-four one of} ‘The last chapter is devoted to the exposi- 
eight. Never shall a father sell his daughter | tion of ‘Transmigration and Beatitude. The 
or receive any nuptial gratuity: she ‘must rule of retribution is this : “ Action, whether 
be given freely. In general, a widow must | mental, enna on — Dew: or 
not marr ain; but, if her husband dies| evil fruit as itself is good or evil.” For cor- 
without oma, it is proper that she should|poreal acts which are 7% man — 
beget a son to maintain his name and/assume after death a vegetable or miner 
nan, form ; for verbal acts, the form of a bird or 
Gaming with dice and the like, or in beast ; for mental acts, the lower of human 
aan "Te i ee ao or “Tusthn lities of the rational soul are 
prohibited. is as culpable as open theft. e three qualitie: ion 
Gamesters, receivers of bribes, fortune-tellers,|a tendency to goodness, to passion, and to 
Sea cccoleeagntvenlld ‘cotidin ak- ophtie} davknees to qiony igecounes y pusien wall 
and quacks, pretended artists and subtle/ darkness ; - 
lanlets, and all who act ill in secret ; these,| mediate, including emotions of gy and 
d like thorny weeds, overspreading the| aversion. The quality of darkness brin 
ssoebds: es ‘the dae discover with a alate | nothing but oy its caly object being ans 
sight. The seller of bad grain for good, or| pleasure ; the — of passion, having for 
of good seed placed at the top of the bag to|its object worldly prosperity, leads to tem- 
conceal the bad below, aid the destroyer of| poral exaltation and celebrity; but the 
known landmarks, must suffer such corporal quality of goodness, —— ee e object 
unishment as will distigure them. But the| produces divine knowledge and placid joy 
saab pernicious of all Butea is the gold-| both here and hereafter. For deeds of dark- 
smith who commits frauds; the king shall} ness, men ae 7 flies, maguety 
order him to be cut piecemeal with razors. |and worms. ‘The ies of actors and wrest- 
The remaining ~ of the four great classes | lers, of kings and controversialists (alas for 
of Hindoo society are disposed of in a few | the critical world !), of genii and nymphs, shalt 
verses ; | receive those in whom passion predominates, 
The Vaisya must be always attentive to; The spirits of the truly good shall pass into 
business ; he must know the prices of gems, | hermits, sages, regents of stars, into Brahma 





pearls, and corals, of iron and cloth, of per- 
fumes and liquids: he must be skilled in the 
time and manner of sowing seeds, and in the 
bad and good qualities of land ; he must know 
the just wages of servants, the various dia- 
lecis of men, the best way of keeping goods, 
= whatever else relates to purchase and 
sale, . 

As to the Sudra, servile attendance on 
Brahmans is his highest duty, and leads him 


himself. if 
Happiness is to be attained by sacrifice: 
but selfish sacrifice—that which is meant to 
purchase present or future joy—is much infe- 
rior todisinterested sacrifice, ‘The holiest sacri- 
fice, superior to all ceremonial rites, is m 
by that man who, equally peng the 
supreme soul in all beings and all beings ™ 
the supreme soul, sacrifices his own spirit by 
fixing it on the Spirit of God, and approaches 








MY LADY 


Charles Dickens.) 
the nature of that sole Divinity who shines | 
by His own effulgence. “ Thus,” the volume | 
| closes, “the man who perceives, in his own | 
| goul, the supreme soul present in all creatures, | 
| acquires equanimity towards them all, and| 
} shall be absorbed at last in the highest) 
| essence, even that of the Almighty Himself.” 


MY LADY LUDLOW. 
CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH AND LAST. 


Like many other things which have been 
declared to be impossible, this report of) 
Captain James being attentive to Miss) 
Brooke turned out to be very true. 
| The mere idea of her agent being on the) 
| slightest possible terms of acquaintance with 
| the Dissenter, the tradesman, the Birmingham 
democrat, who had come to settle in our 
| good, orthodox, aristocratic, and agricultural | 
Hanbury, made my lady very uneasy. Miss’ 
Galindo’s misdemeanor in having taken 
Miss Bessy to live with her, faded into a 
| mistake, a mere error of judgment, in com- 
| parison with Captain James’s intimacy at 
Yeast House, as the Brookes called their 
ugly square-built farm. My lady talked 
| herself quite into complacency with Miss | 
Galindo, and even Miss Bessy was named by 
her, the first time I had ever been aware that 
| my lady recognised her existence ; but—I 
| recollect it was a long rainy afternoon, and I | 
| sate with her ladyship, and we had time and | 
| opportunity for a long uninterrupted talk— 
| whenever we had been silent for a little) 
while, she began again, with something like 
| a wonder how it was that Captain James | 
could ever have commenced an acquaintance | 
with “that man Brooke.” My lady reca-| 
pitulated all the times she could remember 
that anything had occurred, or been said by 
Captain James which she could now under- 
| stand as throwing light upon the subject. 

“He said once that he was anxious to bring 
| inthe Norfolk system of cropping, and spoke 
| & good deal about Mr. Coke of Holkham 
| {vho, by the way, was no more a Coke than 
am—collateral in the female line—which 
counts for little or nothing among the great 
| old commoners’ families of pure blood), and | 
his new ways of cultivation; of course new | 


higher cultivation than 
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her own; so she 
could not, of course, perceive that there was 
any wisdom to be gained from asking the 
advice of the tradesman turned farmer, 

But by and bye this fact of her agent’s in- 
timacy with the person whom in the whole 
world she most disliked (with that sort of 
dislike in which a large amount of uncom- 
fortableness is combined—the dislike which 
conscientious people sometimes feel to another 
without knowing why, and yet which they 
cannot indulge in with comfort to themselves 
without having a moral reason why), came 
before my lady in many shapes. For, indeed, 
I am sure that Captain James was not a man 
to conceal or be ashamed of one of his actions, 
I cannot fancy his ever lowering his strong 
loud clear voice, or having a confidential con- 
versation with any one. When his crops had 
failed, all the village had known it. He 
complained, he regretted, he was angry, or 
owned himself a fool, all down the vil- 
lage street; and the consequence was that, 
although he was a far more passionate man 
than Mr. Horner, all the tenants liked him 
far better. People, in general, take a kindlier 
interest in any one, the workings of whose 
mind and heart they can watch and under- 
stand, than in a man who only lets you know 
what he has been thinking about and feeling, 
by what he does. But Harry Gregson was 
faithful to the memory of Mr. Horner. Miss 
Galindo has told me that she used to watch 
him hobble out of the way of Captain James, 
as if to accept his notice, however good- 
naturedly given, would have been a kind of 
treachery to his former benefactor. But 
Gregson (the father) and the new agent 
rather took to each other, and one day, much 
to my surprise, I heard that the “ poaching, 
tinkering vagabond,” as people used to call 
Gregson when I first had come to live at 
Hanbury, had been appointed gamekeeper ; 
Mr. Gray standing godfather, as it were, to 
his trustworthiness, if he were trusted with 
anything ; which I thought at the time was 
rather an experiment, only it answered, as 
many of Mr. Gray’s deeds of daring did. It 
was curious how he was growing to be a kind 
of autocrat in.the village; and how uncon- 
scious he was of it. He was as shy and 








| men bring in new ways, but it does not follow! awkward and nervous as ever, in every affair 
that either are better than the old ways. How-| that was not of some moral consequence to 
ever, Captain James has been very anxious to him. But as soon as he was convinced that 
try turnips and bone manure; and he really | a thing was right, he “shut his eyes and ran 
is @ man of such good sense and energy, and! and butted at it like a ram,” as Captain 
was so sorry last year about the failure, that [| James once expressed it, in talking over 
consented ; and now I begin to see my error.' something Mr. Gray had done. People in 
Lhave always heard that town bakers adul-| the village said, “they never knew what the 
terate their flour with bone dust; and, of parson would be at next ;” or they might 
course, Captain James would be aware of) have said, “where his reverence would next 
this, and go to Brooke to inquire where the | turn up.” For I have heard of his marching 
article was to be purchased.” right into the middle of a set of poachers, 

My lady always ignored the fact which) gathered together for some desperate mid- 
had sometimes, I suspect, been brought under | night enterprise, or walking into a public- 
her very eyes during her drives, that Mr. | house that lay just beyond the bounds of my 
Brooke’s few fields were in a state of far|lady’s estate, and in that extra-parochial 
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piece of ground I named long ago, and which | 
was considered the rendezvous of all the 
ne’er-do-weel characters for miles round, and 
where a parson and a constable were held in 
much the same kind of esteem, as unwelcome 
visitors. And yet Mr. Gray had his long 
fits of depression, in which he felt as if he 
were doing nothing, making no way in his 
work, useless and unprofitable, and better out 
of the world than in it. In comparison with 
the work he had set himself to do, what he 
did seemed to be nothing. I suppose it was 
constitutional, those attacks of lowness of, 
spirits which he had about this time; per-| 
haps a part of the nervousness which made 
him always so awkward when he came to 
the Hall. Even Mrs. Medlicott, who almost 
worshipped the ground he trod on, as the 
saying is, owned that Mr. Gray never =i 
tered one of my lady’s rooms without knock- 
ing down something, and too often breaking | 
it. He would much sooner have faced a} 
desperate poacher than a young lady any day. 
At least so we thought. 

I do not know how it was that it came to} 
pass that my lady became reconciled to Miss 
Galindo about this time. Whether it was 
that her ladyship was weary of the unspoken 
coolness with her old friend; or that the 
specimens of delicate sewing and fine spin- 
ning at the school, had mollified her towards 
Miss Bessy ; but I was surprised to learn one 
day that Miss Galindo and her young friend 
were coming that very evening to the Hall 
to tea. This information was given me by 
Mrs. Medlicott, as a message from my lady, 
who further went on to desire that certain 
little preparations should be made in her 


own private sitting room, in which the| 
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greater part of my days were spent. From 
the nature of these preparations, I became 
quite aware that my lady intended to do 
honour to her expected visitors. Indeed 
Lady Ludlow never forgave by halves, as I 
have known some people do. Whoever was 
coming as a visitor to my lady, peeress, or 
poor nameless girl, there was a certain amount 
of preparation required, in order to do them 
fitting honour. Ido not mean to say that 
the preparation was of the same degree of 
importance in each case. I dare say, if a 
peeress had come to visit us at the Hall, the 
covers would have been taken off the furni- 
ture in the white drawing-room (they never 
were uncovered all the time I stayed at the 
Hall), because my lady would wish to offer 
her the ornaments and luxuries which this 
ae visitor (who never came—I wish she 

ad! I did so want to see that furniture 
uncovered !) was accustomed to at home, and 
to present them to her in the best order in 
which my lady could. The same rule, modi- 
fied, held good with Miss Galindo. Certain 
things, in which my lady knew she took 
an interest, were laid out ready for her to 
examine on this very day; and, what was 
more, great books of prints were laid out, 


[Coxdueted by 
such as I remembered my lady had had 
brought forth to beguile my own early days | 
of illness—Mr. Hogarth’s works, and the | 
like,—which I was sure were put out for Migg | 
Bessy. 

No one knows how curious I was to gee 
this mysterious Miss Bessy. Twenty times 
more mysterious, of course, for want of her 
surname, And then again (to try and account 
for my great curiosity, of which in recollec. 
tion I am more than half ashamed), I had 
been leading the quiet monotonous life of g 
crippled invalid for now many years,—shut 
up from any sight of new faces; and this wag 
to be the face of one whom I had thought 
about so much and so long,—O! I think | 
might be excused. 

Of course they drank tea in the great hall, 
with the four young gentlewomen, who, with 
myself, formed the small bevy now under her 
ladyship’s charge. Of those who were at 
Hanbury when first I came, none remained; 
all were married, or gone once more to live 
at some home which could be called their 
own, whether the ostensible head were 
father or brother. I myself was not without | 
some hopes of a similar kind. My brother | 
Harry was now a curate in Westmoreland, | 
and wanted me to go and live with him, as I 
did eventually. But that is neither here nor 
there at present. What I am talking about 
is Miss Bessy. 

After a reasonable time had elapsed, occu- 
pied as I well knew by the meal in the great | 
hall,—the measured, yet agreeable conversa. | 
tion afterwards,—and a certain promenade | 
around the hall, and through the drawing: | 
rooms, with pauses before different pictures, the | 
history or subject of each of which was in- | 
variably told by my lady to every new visitor, | 
—asort of giving them the freedom of the | 
old family-seat, by describing the kind and | 
nature of the great progenitors who had lived | 
there before the narrator,—I heard the steps 
approaching my lady’s room where [I lay. I | 
think I was in such a state of nervous expec 
tation, that if I could have moved easily, I 
should have got up and run away. And yet | 
I need not have been, for Miss Galindo was 
not in .the least altered (her nose a little | 
redder, to be sure, but then that might only 
have had a temporary cause in the private 
crying I know she would have had before | 
coming to see her dear Lady Ludlow once 
again). But I could almost have pushed | 
Miss Galindo away, as she intercepted me ia | 
my view of the mysterious Miss Bessy. 

Miss Bessy was, as I knew, only about | 
eighteen, but she looked older. Dark hair, 
dark eyes, a tall, firm figure, a good, sensible 
face, with a serene expression, not in the least 
disturbed by what I had been thinking must | 
be such awful circumstances as a first intro | 
duction to my lady, who had so disapproved | 
of her very existence ; those are the cleares | 
impressions I remember of my first intervie® | 


with Miss Bessy. She seemed to observe | 
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all, in her quiet manner, quite as much as I 
did her; but she spoke very little ; occupied 
herself, indeed, as my lady had planned, with 
looking over the great books of engravings. 
I think I must have (foolishly) intended to 
make her feel at her ease, by my patronage ; 
but she was seated far away from my sofa, 
jn order to command the light, and really 
seemed so unconcerned at her unwonted cir- 
cumstances, that she did not need my coun- 
tenanee or kindness, One thing I did like; 
her watchful look at Miss Galindo from time 
to time; it showed that her thoughts and 
sympathy were ever at Miss Galindo’s ser- 
vice, as indeed they well might be. When 
Miss Bessy spoke, her voice was full and 
clear, and what she said to the purpose, 
though there was a slight provincial accent 
in her way of speaking. After a while, my 
lady set us two to play at chess, a game 
which I had lately learnt at Mr. Gray’s sug- 
gestion. Still we did not talk much together, 
though we were becoming attracted towards 
each other, I fancy. 

“You will play well,” said she. “ You 
have only learnt about six months, have you ? | 
And yet you can nearly beat me, who have 
been at it as many years.” 

“T began to learn last November. I re- | 
member Mr. Gray’s bringing me Philidor on | 
Chess, one very foggy, dismal day.” 

What made her look up so suddenly, with 
bright inquiry in her eyes? What made her 
silent for a moment, as if in thought, and 
then go on with something, I know not what, 
in quite an altered tone ? 

My lady and Miss Galindo went on talk- 
ing, while I sat thinking. I heard Captain | 
James’s name mentioned pretty frequently | 
and at last my lady put down her work, and | 
mid, almost with tears in her eyes: 

“T could not—I cannot believe it. He, 
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reasons and laws. I’m not so sure that 
I should settle it down that they were 
made in Heaven ; t’other place seems to me 
as likely a workshop ; but, at any rate, I’ve 
given up troubling my head as to why they 
take place. Captain James is a gentleman ; 
I make no doubt of that ever since I saw 
him stop to pick up old Goody Blake (when 
she tumbled down on the slide last winter) 
and then swear at a little lad who was 
langhing at her, and cuff him till he tumbled 
down crying; but we must have bread 
somehow, and though I like it better baked 
at home in a good sweet brick oven, yet, as 
some folks never can get it to rise, I don’t 
see why a man may not be a baker. You 
see, my lady, I look upon baking as a 
simple trade, and as such lawful. There is 
no machine comes in to take away a man’s 
or woman’s power of earning their living, like 
the spinning-jenny (the old busybody that 
she is), to knock up all our good old women's 
livelihood, and send them to their graves 
before their time. There’s an invention of 
the enemy, if you will!” 

“That's very true!” said my lady, shaking 
her head. 

“But baking bread is wholesome, straight- 
forward elbow-work, They have not got to 
inventing any contrivance for that yet, 
thank Heaven. It does not seem to me 
natural, nor according to Scripture, that iron 
and steel (whose brows can’t sweat) should 
be made to do man’s work. And so I say all 
those trades where iron and steel do the 
work ordained to man at the Fall, are unlaw- 
ful, and I never stand up for them. But say 
this baker Brooke did eed his bread, and 
make it rise, and then that people, who had, 
a no good ovens, came to him, and 

ought his good light bread, and in this 
manner he turned an honest penny, and got 
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| must be aware she is a schismatic ; a baker’s rich ; why, all I say, my lady, is this,—I dare 


daughter ; and he is a gentleman by virtue say he would have been born a Hanbury, or 
and feeling, as well as by his profession,| a lord, if he could; and if he was not, it is 
though his manners may be at times a little no fault of his, that I can see, that he made 
rough, My dear Miss Galindo, what will this good bread (being a baker by trade), and got 
world come to ?” | money, and bought his land. It was his mis- 

Miss Galindo might possibly be aware of fortune, not his fault, that he was not a 
her own share in bringing the world to the’ person of quality by birth.” 


pass which now dismayed my lady,—for, of 
course, though all was now over and for- 


“That’s very true,” said my lady, after a 
moment’s pause for consideration. “ But, 
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given, yet Miss Bessy’s being received into a although he was a baker, he might have been 
respectable maiden lady’s house, was one of, a Churchman. Even your eloquence, Miss 
the portents as to the world’s future which Galindo, shan’t convince me that that is not 
alarmed her ladyship; and Miss Galindo his own fault.” 
knew this,—but, at any rate, she had too! “I don’t see even that, begging your pardon, 
ly been forgiven herself not to plead for| my lady,” said Miss Galindo, emboldened by 
mercy for the next offender against my lady’s the first success of her eloquence. “When a 
delicate sense of fitness and propriety,—so| Baptist is a baby, if I understand their creed 
she replied : | aright, he is not baptised ; and, consequently, 





. “Indeed, my lady, I have long left off try-. 
-_ conjecture what makes Jack fancy 
» or Gill Jack. It’s best to sit down 


quiet under the belief that marriages are 
wade for us, somewhere out of this world, 
aud out of the range of this world’s 


he can have no godfathers and godmothers 
to do anything for him in his baptism ; you 
agree to that, my lady?” 

My lady vould rather have known what 
her acquiescence would lead to, before 
acknowledging that she could not dissent 
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from this first proposition ; still she gave her | benefit from the more bracing air of the 
tacit agreement by bowing her head. | north. ; 

“ And, you know, our godfathers and god-| It was then settled that my departure 


(Conducted by 
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mothers are expected to promise and vow| from Hanbury, my happy home for so long, 
three things in our name, when we are little | was to take place before many weeks had | 
And as, when one period of life ig | 
It is a great privilege, but don’t | about to be shut up for ever, we are sure to | 
let us be hard upon those who have not had|look back upon it with fond regret, so J, | 
the chance of godfathers and godmothers. | happy enough in my future prospects, could | 
Some people, we know, are born with silver | not avoid recurring to all the days of my life | 
spoons,—that’s to say, a godfather to give/in the Hall, from the time when I came to | 


babies, and can do nothing but squall for! passed. 
ourselves, 


one things, and teach one one’s catechism, |it,a shy, awkward girl, scarcely past child. 


and see that we’re confirmed into good | hood, to now, when a grown woman,—past | 
g Christians,—and others with | childhood—almost, from the very character | 
These | of my illness, past youth,—I was looking for. | 


church-goin 


wooden ladles in their mouths, 


poor last folks must just be content to be ward to leaving my lady’s house (as a resi- 
godfatherless orphans, and dissenters all their| dence) for ever. As it has turned out, I 


lives ; and if they are tradespeople into the | never saw either her or it again. Like a 


bargain, so much the worse for them; but | piece of sea-wrack, I have drifted away from | 


let us be humble Christians, my dear lady, | those days : quiet, happy, eventless days, very 

and not hold our heads too high because we happy to remember ! 

were born orthodox quality.” 
“You go on too fast, Miss Galindo! I) and his regrets that he might not keep a 

can’t follow you. Besides, I do believe dissent | pack, “a very small pack,” of harriers, and 


i thought of good, jovial Mr. Mountford,— | 


to be an invention of the Devil’s. Why can’t 
they believe as we do? It’s very wrong. | 
Besides, it’s schism and heresy, and, you 
know, the Bible says that’s as bad as witch- 
craft.” 

My lady was not convinced, as I could see. 
After Miss Galindo had gone, she sent Mrs, 
Medlicott for certain books out of the great 
old library upstairs, and had them made up 
into a parcel under her own eye. 

“If Captain James comes to-morrow, [| 
will speak to him about these Brookes, L'| 
have not hitherto liked to speak to him, | 
because I did not wish to hurt him, by sup- 
posing there could be any truth in the reports | 
about his intimacy with them. But now I 
will try and do my duty by him and them. 
Surely this great body of divinity will bring | 
them back to the true church.” 

I could not tell, for though my lady read | 
me over the titles, I was not any the wiser as | 
to their contents. Besides, I was much more | 
anxious to consult my lady as to my own 
change of place. I showed her the letter I 
had that day received from Harry ; and we| 
once more talked over the expediency of my 
going to live with him, and trying what entire 
change of air would do to re-establish my 
failing health. I could say anything to my 
lady, she was so sure-to understand me 
rightly. For one thing, she never thought of 
herself, so I had no fear of hurting her by 
stating the truth. I told her how happy my 
roe had been while passed under her roof ; 

ut that now I had begun to wonder whether | 
Thad not duties elsewhere, in making a home | 
for Harry,—and whether the fulfilment of 
these duties, quiet ones they must needs 
be in the case of such a cripple as myself, 
would not prevent my sinking into the 
querulous habit of thinking and talking into 
which I found myself occasionally falling. 
Add to which, there was the prospect of 





his merry ways, and his love of good eating ; 
of the first coming of Mr. Gray, and my 


lady’s attempt to quench his sermons, when | 
| they tended to enforce any duty connected 
And now we had an abso- | 
lute school-house in the village ; and since | 
Miss Bessy’s drinking tea at the Hall, my 


with education. 


lady had been twice inside it, to give diree- 


tions about some fine yarn she was having | 
And her ladyship 


spun for table-napery. 
had so outgrown her old custom of dispensing 
with sermon or discourse, that even during 
the temporary preaching of Mr. Crosse, she 


had never had recourse to it, though I be- | 
lieve she would have had all the congregation | 


on her side if she had. 


And Mr. Horner was dead, and Captain | 


James reigned in his stead. Good, steady, 


| severe, silent Mr. Horner ! with his clock-like 
regularity, and his snuff-coloured clothes, and | 
silver buckles! I have often wondered which | 
one misses most when they are dead and | 
gone,—the bright creatures full of life, who | 
are hither and thither and everywhere, 80 | 
that no one can reckon upon their coming | 


and going, with whom stillness and the long 


quiet of the grave seems utterly irreconcile- | 
able, so full are they of vivid motion | 


and passion,—or the slow, serious people, 
whose movements—nay, whose very words, 
seem to go by clock-work ; who never ap 
pear much to affect the course of our life 
while they are with us, but whose methodical 
ways show themselves when they are gone, 
to have been intertwined with our very 
roots of daily existence, I think I miss these 
last the most, although I may have loved the 
former best. Captain James never was to 
me what Mr. Horner was, though the latter 
had hardly changed a dozen words with me 
at the day of his death, Then Miss Galindo! 
I remembered the time as if it had been but 
yesterday when she was but a name—and @ 
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very odd one—to me ; then she was a queer, 
abrupt, disagreeable, busy old maid. Now i 
loved her dearly, and I found out that I was 
almost jealous of Miss Bessy. 

Mr. Gray I never thought of with love ; 
the feeling was almost reverence with which 
[looked upon him. I have not wished to 
speak much of myself, or else I could have 
told you how much he had been to me during 
these long weary years of illness. But he 
was almost as much to every one, rich and 
poor, from my lady down to Miss Galindo’s 
Sally. 

The village, too, had a different look about 
it. I am sure I could not tell you what 
caused the change; but there were no more 
lounging young men to form a group at the 
cross-road, at a time of day when young men 
ought to be at work. I don’t say this was all 
Mr, Gray’s doing, for there really was so 
much to do in the fields that there was but 
little time for lounging now-a-days. And the 
children were hushed up in school, and better 
behaved out of it, too, than in the days when 
Iused to be able to go my lady’s errands in 
the village. I went so little about now, that 
I am sure I can’t tell who Miss Galindo 
found to scold; and yet she looked so well 
and so happy that I think she must have 
had her accustomed portion of that whole- 
some exercise. 

Before I left Hanbury, the rumour that 
Captain James was going to marry Miss 
Brooke, Baker Brooke’s eldest daughter, and 
her father’s co-heiress, was confirmed. He 
himself announced it to my lady; nay, more, 
with a courage, gained, I suppose, in his 
former profession, where,,as I have heard, he 
had led his ship into many a post of 
danger, he asked her ladyship, the Countess 
Ludlow, if he might bring his bride elect (the 
Baptist baker’s daughter!) and present her 
to my lady ! 

Iam glad I was not present when he made 
this request; I should have felt so much 
ashamed for him, and I could not have 
helped being anxious till I heard my lady’s 
auswer, if I had been there. Of course she 
acceded ; but I can fancy the grave surprise 
of her look. I wonder if Captain James 
noticed it. 

I hardly dared ask my lady, after the in- 


terview had taken place, what she thought of | 


the bride elect ; but I hinted my curiosity, 


and she told me, that if the young person had | 
applied to Mrs, Medlicott for the situation of | 
cook, and Mrs. Medlicott had engaged her, | 
she thought that it would have been a very | 


suitable arrangement. I understood from 
this how little she thought a marriage with 
Captain James, R.N., suitable. 

About a year after I left Hanbury, I 
received a letter from Miss Galindo. I think 
I can find it, 

Hanbury, May 4, 1811. 
Dean Mancanet, 


You ask for news of us all, Don’t you know 


MY LADY LUDLOW. 
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there is no news in Hanbury? Did yeu ever hear of 
an event here? Now, if you have answered Yes, in 
your own mind to these questions, you have fallen into 
my trap, and never were more mistaken in your life, 
Hanbury is full of news ; and we have more events on 
our hands than we know what to do with. I will take 
them in the order of the newspapers—births, deaths, 
and marriages, In the matter of births, Jenny Lucas 
has had twins not a weck ago. Sadly too much of a 
good thing, you'll say. Very true; but then they 
died; so their birth did not much signify. My cat has 
kittened, too ; she has had three kittens, which again 
you may observe is too much of a good thing; and so 
it would be, if it were not for the next item of inteHi- 
gence I shall lay before you, Captain and Mrs, James 
have taken the old house next Pearson’s; and the 
house is over-run with mice, which is just as fortunate 
for me as the King of Egypt's rat-ridden kingdom was 
to Dick Whittington. For my cat’s kittening decided 
me to go and call on the bride, in hopes she wanted a 
cat; which she did, like a sensible woman, as I do 
believe she is, in spite of Baptism, Bakers, Bread, and 
Birmingham, and something worse than all, which you 
shall hear about, if you'll only be patient.. As I had 
got my best bonnet on—the one I bought when poor 
Lord Ludlow was last at Hanbury in ’99—I thought 
it a great condescension in myself (always remember- 
ing the date of the Galindo Baronetcy) to go and 
call on the bride; though I don’t think so much of 
myself in my every-day clothes, as you know. But who 
should I find there but my Lady Ludlow! She looks 
as frail and delicate as ever, but is, I think, in better 
heart ever since that eld city merchant of a Hanbury 
took it into his head that he was a cadet of the Han- 
burys of Hanbury, and left her that handsome legacy, 
I'll warrant you the mortgage was paid off pretty fast ; 
and Mr. Horner’s money—or my lady’s money, or 
Harry Gregson’s money, call it which you will—is in- 
vested in his name, all right and tight, and they do 
talk of his being captain of his school, or Grecian, or 
something, and going to college, after all! Harry 
Gregson the poacher’s son! Well! to be sure, we are 
living in strange times ! 

But I have not done with the marriages yet. Captain 
James is all very well, but no one cares for it 
now, we are all so full of Mr. Gray's. Yes, indeed, 
Mr. Gray is going to be married, and to nobody else 
but my little Beesy! I tell her she will have to nurse 
him half the days of her life, he is such a frail little 
body. But she says she does not care for that, so that his 
body holds his soul itis enough forher. She hasa good 
spirit, and a brave heart, has my Bessy! It is a great 
advantage that she won’t have to mark her clothes 
over again; for when she had knitted herself 
her last set of stockings, I told her to put G for 
Galindo if she did not choose to put it for Gibson, for 
she should be my child, if she was no one else’s. And 
now, you see, it stands for Gray. So there are two 
marriages, and what more would you have? And she 
promises to take another of my kittens. Now, as to 
deaths: old Farmer Hale is dead—poor old man, I 
should think his wife thought it a good riddance, for 
he beat her every day that he was drunk, and he never 
was sober, in spite of Mr, Gray, Idon’t think (as I 
tell him) that Mr. Gray would ever have found courage 
to speak: to Bessy as long as Farmer Hale lived, he 
took the old geutleman’s sins so much to heart, and 


| seemed to think it was all his fault for not being able 


to make a sinner into a saint. The parish bull is dead 
too. I never was so glad in my life. But they say 
we are to have a new one in his place. In the mean- 


| time I cross the common in peace, which is convepient 
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just now, when I have so often to go to Mr. Gray’s to 
see about furnishing. Now you think I have told you 
all the Hanbury news, don’t you? Not so. I think 
the very greatest thing of all is to come. I won't 
tantalise you, but just out with it, for you would never 
guess it. My Lady Ludlow has given a party, just 
like any plebeian amongst us. We had tea and toast in 
the blue drawing-room, old John Footman waiting, 
with Tom Diggles, the Jad that used to frighten away 
crows in Farmer Hale’s fields, following, in my lady’s 
livery, hair powdered and everything. Mrs. Medlicott 
made tea in my lady’s own room. My lady looked 
like a splendid fairy queen of mature age, in black 
velvet, and the old lace, which I have never seen her 
wear before since my lord’s death, But the company, 
you'll say. Why we had the parson of Clover, and 
the parson of Headlcigh, and the parson of Merribank, 
and the three parsonesses; and Farmer Donkin and 
two Miss Donkins; and Mr. Gray (of course), and 
myself and Bessy ; and Captain and Mrs. James; yes, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Brooke, think of that! I am not 
so sure the parsons liked it; but he was there, For 
he has been helping Captain James to get my lady’s 
land into order; and then his daughter married the 
agent ; and Mr, Gray (who ought to know) says, after 
all, Baptists are not such bad people ; and he was right 
against them at one time, as you may remember. 
Mrs. Brooke is a rough diamond, to be sure, People 
have said that of me, I know. But, being a Galindo, 
I Jearnt manners in my youth, and can take them up 
when I choose. But Mrs, Brooke never learnt 
manners, I'll be bound. When John Footman 
handed her the tray with the tea cups, she looked 
up at him, as if she were sorely puzzled by that 
way of going on. J was sitting next to her, so 
I pretended not to see her perplexity, and put her 
cream and sugar in for her, and was all ready to pop it 
into her hands,—when who should come up but that 
impudent lad, Tom Diggles (I call him lad, for all his 
hair is powdered, for you know that is not natural grey 
hair), with his tray full of cakes and what not, all as 
good as Mrs. Medlicott could make them, By this 
time, I should tell you, all the parsonesses were look- 
ing at Mrs. Brooke, for she had shown her want of 
breeding before ; and the parsonesses, who were just a 
step above her in manners, were very much inclined 
tosmile at her doings and sayings, Well! what does 
she do but pull out a clean Bandanna pocket-handker- 
chief, all red and yellow silk, and spread it over her 
best silk gown; it was, like enough, a new one, for I 
had it from Sally, who had it from her cousin Molly, 
who is dairy-woman at the Brookes’, that the Brookes 
were mighty set-up with an invitation to drink tea at 
the Hall. There we were, Tom’ Diggles even on the 
grin (1 wonder how long it is since he was own brother 
to a scarecrow, only not so decently dressed) and Mrs. 
Parsoncss of Headleigh,—I forget her name, and it’s no 
matter, for she’s an ill-bred creature, I hope Bessy will 
behave herself better,—was right-down bursting with 
laughter, and as near a hee-haw as ever a donkey was, 
when what does my lady do? Aye! there’s my own 
dear Lady Ludlow, God bless her! She takes out her 
own pocket-handkerchief, all snowy cambric, and lays 
it softly down on her velvet lap, for all the world as 
if she did it every day of her life, just like Mrs, Brooke, 
the baker's wife ; and when the one got up to shake 
the crumbs into the fire-place, the other did just the 
same. But with such a grace! and such a look at us 
all! Tom Diggles went red all over; and Mrs. Par-: 
soness of Headleigh scarce spoke for the rest of the 


evening ; and the tears came into my old silly eyes ;. 


and Mr. Gray, who was before silent and awkward, 


CN ——————————————————————————_——————_———— eee 
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in a way which I tell Bessy she must cure him of, 
was made so happy by this pretty action of my lady's, 
that he talked away all the rest of the evening, and 
was the life of the company. 

O! Margaret Dawson, I sometimes wonder if you're 
the better off for leaving us. To be sure you're 
with your brother, and blood is blood, But when I 
look at my lady and Mr. Gray, for all they're go 
different, 1 would not change places with any in 
England ! 


Alas! alas! I never saw my dear lady 
again. She died in eighteen hundred and 
fourteen, and Mr. Gray did not long survive 
her. As I dare say you know, the Reverend 
Henry Gregson is now vicar of Hanbury, and 
his wife is the daughter of Mr. Gray and 
Miss Bessy. 


GRAVE VOICES. 


Tue mists were beginning to creep and glide 
(The yellow mists of dark November) 

As I walk’d in a churchyard old and wide, 
Under the daylight’s dying ember, 

And look’d at the graves on every side, 
And thought of the end of life’s December. 


The gravestones once had stood upright, 
But now they leant so close together, 

They seem’d, to Fancy’s shaping sight, 
Like whispering witches; or a tether 

Of pauper-women in dirty white, 
Cowering under the agueish weather. 


The hollow cells of the dead below 

Had sapp’d the gravestones’ frail foundations; 
The cold, thin grave-worm, wriggling slow, 

Had push’d them somewhat from their stations; 
And the moss had had plenty of time to grow 

Over their rhyming declarations, 


Whether it was some goblin sleight, 
Or whether a trick of the mind’s own playing, 
Or whether a freak of the fading light, 
Is past my power of bewraying; 
But I thovght each tomb became a sprite, 
And I heard the words that they were saying. | 


For as many stones as there I found, 
So many impish voices clatter'd : 

Yea, the voices rose from underground, 
From weedy hillocks old and batter'd ; 

Not one of the dead within each mound 
But was with foul detraction spatter’d, 


* Declares that he who rots below it 
His virtuous deeds had never done, 
Till Death removed him ; but (I know it) 
He counted the virtues, and Heaven won, 
But as the dreamings of a poet.” 


* And I,” cried a goblin lean and small, 
* Say of the knave who lieth under, 
That he fed the wretched in his hall ; 
But he fed them only with his plunder. 
And, if he endow’d a hospital 
With theft ; where lies the worth, or wonder?” 


“ My stony, lying face,” said one, 


A third: “I speak in oily phrase 
Of my occupant’s amazing piety, 
Recording his life of prayer and praise 


| 





| 
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To the very limits of satiety ; of the seventh of August, and this requisition 
But his heart sought dull, material ways, is dated on the morning of the eighth. The 
And straggled to church for mere variety.” document betrays one remarkable informality, 


A foarth: “Ising in sounding verse It mentions the death of Monsieur de Beau- 
Of a genius underneath me sleeping: lieu ; but is absolutely silent on the subject 
I praise his writings, full, yet terse ; of the alleged poisoning of seven persons at 
But my words are with the rest in keeping. dinner the next day. And yet, it was this 
His wits lay under a sluggish curse, latter circumstance only which first directed 
And their crops were never worth the reaping.” | suspicion against Marie, and which induced 
Lawyer Friley tolodge the information against 
And under the vapours cold and crawling, her on which the Procurator was now acting. 
Those gibing spirits, to left and right, Probably Monsieur Revel’s legal acumen 
Our human vanity kept galling : convinced him, at the outset, that the story 
Uttering scorn in pride’s despite, «oe poisoned dinner was too weak to be 
-ludi s, half-appalling. relied on. 

eae re nna woe The officers of the law, accompanied by the 
doctors, proceeded to the house of the Du- 
I needed the forms of life and art pene ““.? << Angee ayy 
5 e body o onsieur de aulieu, the 

To meet those ghosts with strong resistance. ‘ ° 
But soon my cain and the mists depart moe. a hae teenie ow ere 
Sp aS ae AR ea thestomach of a reddish, brick-coloured liquid, 
Our human hearts (I said) are wrought somewhat resembling the lees of wine. The 
Of good and ill in a subtle tangle : mucous membrane was detached in some 
They err who count the good as naught, places, and its internal surface was corroded. 
_And with redeeming angels wrangle : On examining the reddish liquid, they found it 
We still hear God's on an to contain a crystallised sediment, which, on 
car rapaiiamathaai dimeaaeae dei analysation, proved to be arsenic. Upon 
I doubt not many a spotted life this, the doctors delivered it as their opinion 
Slept in that graveyard’s black embracement ; that Monsieur de Beaulieu had been poisoned, 


But some kept up a golden strife and that poison had been the cause of his 
With the dark: a dusky-bright enlacement. death. 


Their souls, with quenchless ardour rife, 
Lifted themselves from their own abasement. 


Thus, in the gathering shades of night, 


I left the place with heavy heart, 
And I sought the town in the lighted distance. 


The event having taken this serious turn, 
the first duty of the Lieutenant-Criminel 
(aecording to the French law) was to send 
THE POISONED MEAL, for the servant on whom ater rested, re 

uestion her, and to confront her with the 
ee Dapenes. He did nothing of the kind ; he 
CHAPTER THE THIRD. THE EVIDENCE. made no inquiry after the servant (being 

We have followed Marie to the cell door.| probably unwilling to expose his colleague 
She has been illegally arrested by a strata-|the Procurator, who had illegally arreste 
gem; she has been illegally imprisoned as and illegally imprisoned her); he never ex- 
condemned felons are imprisoned ; she has | amined the kitchen utensils which the Com- 
not been heard in her own defence; and she | missary had locked up; he never opened the 
has never been confronted with her accusers. | servant’s cupboard with the key that had 
Thus far, the case is one of suspicion only. | been taken from her when she was searched 
Waiting until the end of the trial before we|in prison. All he did was to reduce the 
decide on whom that suspicion ought to rest, | report of the doctors to writing, and to return 
let us now hear the elas by which the | to his office with his posse-comitatus at his 
Dupares and their adherents proceeded to | heels, 
justify their conspiracy against the liberty! It was next necessary to summon the 
and the life of a friendless girl, | witnesses and examine them. But the Pro- 

Having secured Marie in solitary confine-| curator Revel now conveniently remembered 
ment, and having thus left the house and all | the story of the poisoned dinner, and he sent 
that it contained for a whole night at the|the Lieutenant-Criminel to examine the 
free disposal of the Duparcs, the Procurator|Dupares and their friends at the private 
_ Revel bethought himself, the morning after | residence of the family, in consideration ot 

the arrest of his prisoner, of the necessity of the sickly condition of the eaters of the 

ieooting with something like official regu-| adulterated meal. It may be as well to ob- 
ty. He accordingly issued his requisition | serve, here as elsewhere, that these highly- 
to the Lieutenant-Criminel to accompany | indulged personages had none of them been 

im to the house of Monsieur Dupare,| sufficiently inconvenienced even to go to 

attended by the medical officers and the! bed, or in any way to alter their ordinary 

dlerk, to inquire into the circumstances under | habits, 

Which the suspected death by poisoning of| On the afternoon of the eighth, the Lieu- 

Onsieur de Beaulieu had taken place. |tenant-Criminel betook himself to the house 
i¢ had been imprisoned on the evening!of Monsieur Dupare, to collect evidence 
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touching the death by poison of Monsieur de 
Beaulieu, The first witness called was Mon- 
sieur Duparc. 

This gentleman, it will be remembered, 
was away from home, on Monday, the sixth, | 
when Monsieur de Beaulieu died, and only | 
returned, at the summons of his eldest son, | 
at half-past eleven on the forenoon of the 
seventh. He had nothing to depose connected 
with the death of his father-in-law or with 
the events which might have taken place in 
the house on the night of the sixth and the 
morning of the seventh. On the other hand, 
he had a great deal to say about the state of 
his own stomach after the dinner of the seventh 
—a species of information not calculated to 
throw much light on the subject of inquiry, 
which was the poisoning of Monsieur de 
Beaulieu. 

The old lady, Madame de Beaulieu, was 
next examined. She could give no evidence 
of the slightest importance touching the 
matter in hand ; but, like Monsieur Dupare, 
she had something to say on the topic of the 
poisoned dinner, 

Madame Dupare followed on the list of 
witnesses. The report of her examination— 
so thoroughly had she recovered from the 
effects of the dinner of the seventh—ran to a 
prodigious length. Five-sixths of it were 





occupied with her own sensations and sus- 
pam. and the sensations and ———— of 


er relatives and friends, after they had risen 
from table. As to the point at issue, the 
point which affected the liberty, and perhaps 
the life, of her unfortunate servant, she had 
80 little to say that her testimony may be 
repeated here in her own words : 

“The witness (Madame Duparc) deposed, 
that after Marie had helped Monsieur de 
Beaulieu to get up, she (Marie) hastened out 
for the milk, and, on her return with it, 
prepared the hasty-pudding, took it herself 
off the fire, and herself poured it out into the 
plate—then left the kitchen to accompany 
Madame de Beaulieu to mass, Four or five 
minutes after Monsieur de Beaulieu had 
eaten the hasty-pudding, he was seized with 
violent illness.” 

Short as it is, this statement contains 
several distinct suppressions of the truth. 
First, Madame Dupare is wrong in stating 
that Marie fetched the milk, for it was the 
milkwoman who brought it to the house. 
Secondly, Madame Dupare conceals the fact 
that she handed the flour to the servant to 
make the hasty-pudding. Thirdly, Madame 
Dupare does not mention, that she held the 
plate for the pudding to be poured into, and 
took it to her father. Fourthly, and most 
important of all, Madame Duparc altogether 
omits to state, that she sprinkled salt, with 
her own hands, over the hasty-pudding, 
although she had expressly informed her 
servant, a day or two before, that salt was 
never to be mixed with it. Ata subsequent 
stage of the proceedings, she was charged 
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with having salted the hasty-pudding herself, 
and she could not, and did not, deny it. 

The examination of Madame Dupare ended 
the business on the day of the eighth. The 
next morning, the Lieutenant-Criminel, as 
politely attentive as before, returned to 
resume his inquiry at the private residence 
of Monsieur Dupare, 

The first witness examined on the second 
day was Mademoiselle Dupare, She carefully 
followed her mother’s lead—saying as little 
us possible about the preparation of the 
hasty-pudding on the morning of Monday, 
and as much as possible about the pain 
suffered by everybody after the dinner of 
Tuesday. Madame Beauguillot, the next 
witness, added her testimony, as to the state 
of her own digestive organs, after partaking 
of the same meal — speaking at such pro- 
digious length that the poison would 
appear, in he rease, to have produced its 

rincipal effect (and that of a stimulating 

(ind) on her tongue. Her son, Monsieur de 
Beauguillot, was next examined, quite use- 
lessly in relation to the death by poison 
which was the object of inquiry. The last 
wituess was Madame Dupare’s younger son 
—the same who had complained of feeling 
a gritty substance between his teeth at 
dinner. In one important respect, his evidence 
flatly contradicted his mother’s. Madame 
Dupare had adroitly connected Monsieur de 
Beaulieu’s illness with the hasty-pudding by 
describing the old man as having been taken 
ill four or five minutes after eating it. 
Young Dupare, on the contrary, declared 
that his grandfather first felt ill at nine 
o’clock—exactly two hours after he had par- 
taken of his morning meal. 

With the evidence of this last witness, the 
examinations at the private residence of 
Monsieur Dupare ended. Thus far, out of 
the seven persons, all related to each other, 
who had been called as witnesses, three 
(Monsieur Dupare himself, Madame Beau- 
guillot, and her son) had not been in the 
house on the day when Monsieur de Beau- 
lieu died. Of the other four, who had been 
present (Madame de Beaulieu, Madame Du- 
parc, her son and her daughter), not one 
deposed to a single fact tending to fix on 
Marie any reasonable suspicion of having 
administered poison to Monsieur de Beaulieu. 

The remaining witnesses, called before the 
Lieutenant-Criminel, were twenty-nine I 
number. Not one of them had been im 
the house on the Monday which was the 
day of the old man’s death, Twenty-six 
of them had nothing to offer but hears 
evidence on the subject of the events whic 
had taken place at, and after, the dinner 
of Tuesday. The testimony of the remaln- 
ing three, namely, Lawyer Friley, who b 
lodged the information against Marie; 
Surgeon Hébert, who had searched her 
pockets in the house ; and Commissary Ber- 
tot, who had searched her for the sec 
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time, after taking her to prison,—was the 
testimony on which the girl’s enemies 
mainly relied for substantiating their charges 
by positively associating her with the posses- 
gion of arsenic. 

Let us see what amount of credit can 
be attached to the evidence of these three 
witnesses. 

Lawyer Friley was the first to be exa- 
mined. After stating what share he had 
taken in bringing Marie to justice (it will be 
remembered that he lodged his information 

inst her at the instance of Madame 
Dupare, without allowing her to say a word in 
her own defence), he proceeded to depose 
that he hunted about the bed on which the 
irl had lain down to recover herself, 
and that he discovered on the mattress 
seven or eight scattered grains of some sub- 
stance which resembled the powder reported 
to have been found on the crumbs in her 

ets. He added further, that on the next 
day, about two hours before the body of 
Monsieur de Beaulieu was examined, he 
returned to the house ; searched under the 
bed, with Monsieur Dupare and a soldier 
named Cauvin; and found there four or five 
grains more of the same substance which he 
had discovered on the mattress, 

Here were two separate portions of poison 
found, then. What did Lawyer Friley do 
with them? Did he seal them up imme- 
diately in the presence of witnesses, and take 
them to the legal authorities? Nothing of 
the sort. On being asked what he did with 
the first portion, he replied that he gave it to 
young Monsieur Beauguillot. Beauguillot’s 
evidence was thereupon referred to ; and it 
was found that he had never mentioned re- 
ceiving the packet of powder from Friley. 
He had made himself extremely officious in 
examining the kitchen utensils ; he had been 
as anxious as any one to promote the dis- 
covery of arsenic; and when he had the| 
opportunity of producing it, if Friley were 
to be believed, he held it back, and said not 
one word about the matter. So much for the 
first portion of the mysterious powder, and 
rad the credibility of Friley’s evidence thus 





On being questioned as to what he had 
done with the second portion, alleged to have 
been found under the bed, Friley replied 
that he had handed it to the doctors who 
opened the body, and that they had tried to| 
discover what it was, by burning it between 
two copper pieces, A witness who had been 
present at this proceeding declared, on being 
questioned, that the experiment had been 
made with some remains of hasty-pudding 
scraped out of the saucepan. Here again 
was a contradiction, and here, once more, 

riley’s evidence was, to say the least of it, 
not to be depended on. 

Surgeon Hébert followed. What had he 

one with the crumbs of bread scattered 
over with white powder, which he had found 
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in Marie’s pocket? He had, after showing 
them to the company in the drawing-room, 
exhibited them next to the apothecary, and 
handed them afterwards to another medical 
man. Being finally assured that there was 
arsenic on the bread, he had sealed up the 
crumbs, and given the packet to the legal 
authorities. When had he done that? On 
the day of his examination as a witness—the 
fourteenth of August. When did he find the 
crumbs? On the seventh. Here was the 
arsenic, in this case, then, passing about 
from hand to hand, and not sealed up, for 
seven days. Had Surgeon Hébert anything 
more to say? Yes, he had another little 
lot of arsenic to hand in, which a lady-friend 
of his had told him she had found on 
Marie’s bed, and which, like the first lot, had 
been passed about privately for seven days, 
from hand to hand, before it was sealed up. 
To us, in these later and better days, it 
seems hardly credible that the judge should 
have admitted these two packets in evidence, 
It is, nevertheless, the disgraceful fact that 
he did so receive them, 

Commissary Bertot came next. He and 
the man named Vassol, who had helped him 
to entrap Marie into prison, and to search 
her before she was placed in solitary con- 
finement, were examined in succession, and 
contradicted each other on oath, in the 
flattest manner. Bertot stated that he had 
discovered the dust at the bottom of her 
pockets, had shaken it out on paper; had 
placed with it the little linen bag, containing 
a morsel of the sacramental wafer, which 
had been sewn to her petticoat ; had sealed 
the two up in one packet ; and had taken 
the packet to the proper office. Vassol, on 
the other hand, swore that he had shaken 
out the pockets, and had made up the packet ; 
and that Bertot had done nothing in the matter 
but lend his seal. Contradicting each other 
in these details, both agreed that what they 
had found on the girl was inclosed and 
sealed up in one packet, which they had 
left at the office, neglecting to take sucha 
receipt for it as might have established its 
identity in writing. At this stage of the 
proceedings the packet was sent for. Three 
packets appeared instead of one! ‘Two 
were composed of paper, and contained 
dust and a little white powder. The third 
was the linen bag, presented without any 
covering at all, Vassol, bewildered by the 
change, declared that of these three separate 
objects, he could only identify one—the linen 
bag. In this case, it was as clear as daylight 
that somebody must have tampered with 
the single sealed packet which Bertot and 
Vassol swore to having left at the office. 
No attempt, however, was made to investi- 
gate this circumstance ; and the case for the 
prosecution—so far as the accusation of 
poisoning was concerned—closed with the 
examination of Bertot and Vassol. 

Such was the evidence produced in support 
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of a charge which involved nothing less than | evidence actually presented substantiate jt) 
the life or death of a human being. No shadow of proof that she had purchaged 
arsenic is presented, to begin with, The | 
CHAPTER THE FOURTH. THE SENTENCE. evidence against her is evidence which at- 
Wuite the inquiry was in course of pro-| tempts to associate her with the actual pos 
gress, various details connected with it found | session of poison. Whatisit worth? In the 
their way out of doors, The natural sense | first place, the witnesses contradict each other, 
of justice among the people which had! In the second place, in no one case in which 
survived the corruptions of the time, was! powdered substances were produced in eyi- 
aroused to assert itself on behalf of the maid-| dence against her, had those powdered gub- 
of-all-work. The public voice spoke as loudly | stances been so preserved as to prevent their 
as it dared, in those days, in Marie’s favour,| being tampered with. Two packets of the 
and in condemnation of the conspiracy against | powder pass about from hand to hand for 
her. People persisted, from the first, in in-| seven days; two have been given to wit- 
seme how it was that arsenic had got into | nesses who can't produce them, or account 
the house of Monsieur Dupare ; and rumour | for what has become of them ; and one, which 
answered, in more than one direction, that a! the witnesses who made it up swear to as a 
member of the family had purchased the single packet, suddenly expands into three 
poison a short time since, and that there were’ when it is called for in evidence ! 
persons in the town who could prove it. To! Careless as they were of assuming even the 
the astonishment of every one, no steps were|common external decencies of justice, the 
taken by the legal authorities to clear up) legal authorities and their friends, the Du- 
this report, and to establish the truth or the | parcs, felt that there would be some risk in 
falsehood of it, before the trial. Another | trying their victim for her life on such eyi- 
circumstance, of which also no explanation! dence as this, in a large town like Caen, It 
was attempted, filled the public mind with! was impossible to shift their ground and 
natural suspicion, This was the disappear-| charge her with poisoning accidentally ; for 
ance of the eldest son of Monsieur and they either could not, or would not, account 
Madame Dupare, On the day of his grand-|on ordinary grounds for the presence of 
father’s sudden death, he had been sent, as arsenic in the house. And, even if this diffi- 
may be remembered, to bring his father back | culty were overcome, and if it were alleged 
from the country ; and, from that time forth, | that arsenic purchased for killing vermin, 
he had never reappeared at the house, and | had been carelessly placed in one of the salt- 
nobody could say what had become of him,| cellars on the dresser, Madame Dupare could 
Was it not natural to connect together the | not deny that her own hands had salted the 
rumours of purchased poison and the mys-|hasty-pudding on the Monday, and that her 
terious disappearance of this young man ?| servant had been too ill through exhaustion 
Was it not utterly inconsistent with any pro-|to cook the dinner on the Tuesday. Even 
ceedings conducted in the name of justice to| supposing there were no serious interests 
let these suspicious circumstances exist, with-|of the vilest kind at stake, which made 
out making the slightest attempt to investi-|the girl’s destruction a matter of necessity, 
gate and to explain them ? it was clearly impossible to modify the 
But, apart from all other considerations,|charge against her. One other alterna- 
the charge against Marie, was on the face of| tive remained—the alternative of adding a 
it preposterously incredible. A friendless|/second accusation which might help to 
young girl arrives at a strange town, pos-| strengthen the first, and to degrade Marie in 
sessing excellent testimonials to her cha-|the estimation of those inhabitants of the 
racter, and gets a situation in a family every, town who were now disposed to sympathise 
member of which is utterly unknown to her| with her. 
until she enters the house. Established in| The poor girl’s character was so good, her 
her new place, she instantly conceives the! previous country life had been so harmless, 
project of poisoning the whole family, and | that no hint or suggestion for a second charge 
carries it out in five days from the time when’ against her could be found in her past history, 
she first took her situation, by killing one| If her enemies were to succeed, it was neces- 
member of the household, and producing! sary to rely on pure invention. Bare 
suspicious symptoms of illness in the cases of , hesitated before no extremes of baseness an 
all the rest. She commits this crime having | falsehood, thus far, they were true to them- 
nothing to gain by it; and she is so incon-| selves in regard to any vile venture which 
ceivably reckless of detection that she seatters| remained to be tried. A day or two after 


poison about the bed on which she lies down,| the examination of the witnesses called to 
leaves poison sticking to crumbs in her| prove the poisoning had been consider 

pockets, puts those pockets on when her mis-| complete, the public of Caen were amazed to 
tress tells her to do so, and hands them over] hear that certain disclosures had taken pee 


without a moment’s hesitation to the first} which would render it necessary to try rie, 
person who asks permission to search them.' on a charge of theft as well as of poisoning. 
What mortal evidence could substantiate) She was now not only accused of the murder 
such a wild charge as this? How does the! of Monsieur de Beaulieu, but of robbing her 
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former mistress, Madame Dumesnil (a rela- 
tion, be it remembered, of Monsieur Revel’s), 
jn the situation she occupied before she came 
to Caen ; of robbing Madame Duparc ; and of 
robbing the shopwoman from whom she had 


| bought the pieee of orange-coloured stuff, the 


urchase of which is mentioned in an early 

rt of this narrative. 

There is no need to hinder the progress of 
the story by entering into details in relation | 
to this’ second atrocious charge. When| 
the reader is informed that the so-called 
evidence in support of the accusation of theft 
was got up by Procurator Revel, by Com- 
missary Bertot, and by Madame Dupare, 


he will know beforehand what importance 
| to attach to it, and what opinion to entertain 


on the question of the prisoner's innocence or | 
gil, | 
The preliminary proceedings were now 


| cmsidered to be complete, During their 


| seems to have maintained self-possession 
| enough to declare her innocence of 


| progress, Marie had been formally inter- 
| rogated, in her prison, by the legal authorities. 


Fearful as her situation was, the poor girl | 
— | 


and her innocence of theft firmly. Her | 


| answers, it is needless to say, availed her 


| nothing. No legal help was assigned to her ; 


| nosuch institution as a jury was in existence} 
| in France. 
| evidence, Procurator Revel tried the case, 


Procurator Revel collected the} 


| Procurator Revel delivered the sentence. 
| Need the reader be told that Marie’s irre- 


| sponsible judge and unscrupulous enemy had 
| no difficulty whatever in finding her guilty ? 


She had been arrested on the seventh of 


| August, seventeen hundred and eighty-one. 


Her doom was pronounced on the seven- 
teenth of April, seventeen hundred and eighty- 


| two. Throughout the whole of that interval 


she remained in prison. 
The sentence was delivered in the following 


| terms, It was written, printed, and placarded | 
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by which arsenic the said Monsieur de Beau- 
lieu died poisoned, about six o’clock on the 
same evening. 

“TT. Of having on the next day, Tuesday, the 
seventh of August last, put arsenic into the 
soup which was served, at noon, at the 
table of Monsieur and Madame Dupare, her 
employers, in consequence of which all those 
persons who sat at table and eat of the said 
soup were poisoned and made dangerously 
ill, to the number of seven. 

“TIT. Of having been discovered with arsenic 
in her possession, which arsenic was found on 
the said Tuesday, in the afternoon, not only 
in the pockets of the prisoner, but upon the 
mattress of the bed on which she was rest- 
ing ; the said arsenic having been recognised 
as being of the same nature and precisely 
similar to that which the guests discovered 
to have been put into their soup, as also to 
that which was found the next day, in the 
body of the aforesaid Monsieur de Beaulieu, 
and in the saucepan in which the hasty- 
pudding had been cooked, of which the afore- 
said Monsieur de Beaulieu had eaten. 

“TV. Of being strongly suspected of having 
put some of the same arsenic into a plate of 
cherries which she served to Madame de Beau- 
lieu, on the same Tuesday morning, and again 
on the afternoon of the same day at the 
table of Monsieur and Madame Dupare. 

“V. Of having, at the period of Michaelmas, 
seventeen hundred and eighty, committed 
different robberies at the house of Monsieur 
Dumesnil, where she lived in the capacity of 
servant, and notably of stealing a sheet, of 
which she made herself a petticoat and an 
apron. 

“VI. Of having, at the beginning of the 
month of August last, stolen, in the house of 
Monsieur Huet-Dupare, the different articles 
enumerated at the trial, and which were 
found locked up in her cupboard. 

“VIL Of being strongly suspected of stealing, 
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in Caen; and it is here translated from the | at the beginning of the said month of August, 
original French : |from the woman Lefévre, a piece of orange- 
“The Procurator Royal of the Bailiwick and | coloured stuff. 
| ¢iviland criminal Bench and Presidency of “For punishment and reparation of which 
| Caen, having taken cognizance of the! offences,she,the said Marie-l'rangoise-V ictorie- 
| documents concerning the trial specially | Salmon, shall be condemned to make atone- 
instituted against Marie-Frangoise-Victorie-| ment, in her shift, with a halter round her 
| Salmon, accused of poisoning; the said/ neck, holding in her hands a burning wax 
documents consisting of an official report of | candle of the weight of two pounds, before 
_ the capture of the said Marie-lrangoise-| the principal gate and entrance of the church of 
| Vietorie-Salmon on the seventh of August | Saint Peter,to which she shall be taken and led 
| last, together with other official reports,| by the executioner of criminal sentences, who 
| We, will tie in front of her and behind her back, 
“Requires that the prisoner shall be de-| a placard, on which shall be written in large 
clared duly convicted, characters, these words: — Poisoner and 
“TI. Of having, on the Monday morning of Domestic Thief. And there, being on her 
the sixth of August last, cooked some hasty | knees, she shall declare that she has wickedly 
udding for Monsieur Paisant de Beaulieu,’ committed the said robberies and poisonings, 
her-in-law of Monsieur Huet-Dupare, in for which she repents and asks pardon of 
Whose housethe prisoner had lived inthe capa-| God and Justice. This done, she shall be led 
city of servant from the first day of the said by the said executioner to the square of the 
month of August ; and of having put arsenic market of Saint Saviour’s, to be there fastened 
the said hasty-pudding while cooking it,'to a stake with a chain of iron, and to be 
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ashes, and the ashes to be cast to the winds ; 
her goods to be acquired and confiscated to 
the king, or to whomsoever else they may 
belong. Said goods to be charged with a 
fine of ten livres to the king, in the event 
of the confiscation not turning to the profit 
of his Majesty. 

“Required, additionally, that the said pri- 
soner shall be previously submitted to the 
Ordinary and Extraordinary Torture, to 
obtain information of her accomplices, and 
notably of those who either sold to her or 
gave to her the arsenic found in her posses- 
sion. Order hereby given for the printing 
and placarding of this sentence, in such 
places as shall be judged fit. Deliberated at 
the bar, this seventeenth April, seventeen 
hundred and eighty-two. 

“(Signed) Reve.” 


On the next day, the eighteenth, this'| 


frightful sentence was formally confirmed. 

The matter had now become public, and 
no one could prevent the unfortunate prisoner 
from claiming whatever rights the law still 
allowed her. She had the privilege of ap- 
oe against her sentence betes the par- 
iament of Rouen. 


accordingly ; being transferred, as directed 
by the law in such cases, from the prison 
at Caen to the prison at Rouen, to await the 


decision of the higher tribunal. 
On the seventeenth of May the Rouen 


parliament delivered its judgment, and con- | 


firmed the original sentence. 

There was some difficulty, at first, in 
making the unhappy girl understand that 
her last chance for life had failed her. When 
the fact that her sentence was ordered to 
be carried out was at length impressed on 
her mind, she sank down with her face on 
the prison floor—then started up on her 
knees, passionately shrieking to Heaven to 
have pity on her, and to grant her the justice 


and the protection which men denied. Her| 


agitation at the frightful prospect before her 
was so violent, her screams of terror were so 
shrill and piercing, that all the persons con- 
nected with the management of the prison 
hurried’ together to her cell. Among the 
number were three priests, who were accus- 


tomed to visit the prisoners and to adminis- | 
These | 


ter spiritual consolation to them. 
three men mercifully set themselves to soothe 
the mental agony from which the poor crea- 
ture was suffering. When they had partially 
quieted her, they soon found her willing and 
anxious to answer their questions. They 
inquired carefully into the main particulars 
of her sad story; and all three came to the 
same conclusion, that she was innocent. 
Seeing the impression she had produced on 
them, she caught, in her despair, at the idea 
that they might be able to preserve her life ; 


and the dreadful duty devolved on them of 


depriving her of this last hope. After the 
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And she appealed | 


{Conducted by 


ictniosinssesnisinentinesnst — 
burnt alive; her body to be reduced to} confirmation of the sentence, all that they 


| could do was to prove their compassion by 
| preparing her for eternity. 

On the twenty-sixth of May, the priests 
spoke their last words of comfort to her soul, 
She was taken back again, to await the 
execution of her sentence in the prison of 
Caen. The day was at last fixed for her 
death by burning, and the morning came 
when the Torture-Chamber was opened to 
receive her. 


HISTORIC DOUBT, 


We all have a lively knowledge of the 
accepted story of the Maid of Arc. We 
know how the lonely girl of thirteen followed 
her father’s flocks, or sat beneath the vene- 
rable oak-tree, shunning the companionship 
of her schoolmates. Righteous indignation 
| flashed from her eye as she walked over the 
ashes of the once loyely church of Domremy 
her happy village home, despoiled by the 
Burgundian marauders. We can follow her 
to Voucouleurs, and thence to Chinon, 
where she at once selected the disguised 
Charles from the crowd of courtiers, and con- 
fidently announced her high mission, We 
can trace her to Orleans, where she led the 
van, and sent haughty summonses to the 
English with the signature, “Jhesus Maria 
et Jehanne la Pucelle ;” at length driving 
back the enemy from the beleaguered city, 
and thus kindling anew in her countrymen 
the light of patriotism, and beginning a new 
era in French history. Then,we remember her 





| reverses: how she was captured during the 


siege of Compiégne, and handed over by her 
captors to the English, who detained her at 
Rouen : how the zeal of the Bishop of Beau- 
vais and the University of Paris procured her 
trial on the charge of being “a disciple aud 
lymbe of the Fiend, that used false enchaunt- 
ments and sorcerie:” how her accusers, al- 
lowed her neither counsel nor adviser of any 
kind; and, during a trial of fifteen days’ 
duration, examined her with great virulence: 
how they extorted her opinion of the reve- 
lations made to her by certain heavenly 
voices, and of the visions which she was per- 
mitted to behold, and her declaration that she 
would choose to obey those voices rather 
than the ordinances of the Charch. 

For this she was condemned by the Uni- 
| versity to be burnt at the stake. But her 
‘courage failed her, more perhaps at the 
| thought that she was fighting single-handed 
against the venerable wisdom of the Church 
than at the peril of life, which she had 
braved so lightly on the battle-field. She 
signed a recantation, and her sentence was 
commuted to perpetual imprisonment. 

Two days and nights of solitude brought 
| back her old convictions, and dispersed her 
‘new doubts. Her only feeling was one 0 
shame at having turned aside for a moment. 

“What I resolved,” she declared, “L 
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| resolved against truth. Let me suffer my | other places, where she was looked upon as 
sentence at once, rather than endure what I} the genuine Maid, she reached Erlon, where 
_ endure in prison.” She was taken at her word. | “she was married to Monsieur de Hermoise, 
On the thirtieth of May, fourteen hundred!a knight ;” and soon after this “the said 
and thirty-one—exactly a year and a week | Sieur de Hermoise and his wife La Pucelle 
after her capture, when she was not more | came and lived in Metz, in the house which 
than twenty-one years old, if as much—j| belonged to the said Sieur.” 
she was informed of her doom: To be burnt| The Pére Vignier did not set much value 
alive, that very day, in the market-place of|on this record (and we cannot blame his 
Rouen. For a few moments the awful! scepticism) until the next year, sixteen hun- 
shadow of death, so sudden and terrible, was | dred and eighty-eight, when he happened to 
too chill and black for her to bear. She|dine with a Monsieur des Armoises, who, 
wept bitterly, and called aloud on the Great | after the entertainment, gave him the keys of 
Judge of Heaven to wreak instant vengeance | the family library, where, to his surprise and 
on her enemies, and to save her from their | delight, he stumbled on a marriage contract 
cruelty. But her courage soon returned.| between “ Robert des Armoises, knight, and 
At nine in the morning she was placed in the! Jeanne d’Arcy, called Maid of Orleans.” This 
hangman’s car and escorted to the market-| confirmation of the Metz record satisfied him. 
place by a party of English soldiers. A lying | Monsieur Delepierre then refers to some 
sermon was preached, She was bound to the} documents found at Orleans in seventeen 





piles a mock mitre was placed upon her! hundred and forty, which contain charges, 


row, inscribed with the words, “Hérétique | 


Relapse, Apostate, Idolftre,” and the wood 
was lighted. Her ashes were thrown into 
the Seine. Meanwhile, the Charles whom 


she had crowned was forgetting all but him-! 


under the years fourteen hundred and thirty- 
five and fourteen hundred and thirty-six, for 
money given to a messenger, who “brought 
letters from Jehanne la Pucelle,” and to 
Jehan de Lils (that being the title by which 


self in his regal revels, and stifling conscience | her brothers had been ennobled), “to help 
for his desertion of the high-minded maid in| him in returning to his sister.’ There isa 
the company of dames and light maidens| third entry: “To Jehanne Darmoises, as a 
with whom he was in stronger sympathy. | present, made to her on the first of August, 
This is the account which the ordinary) fourteen hundred and thirty-nine, after the 
historical authorities give of the end of Joan | deliberation of the council of this city, for the 
of Arc; but a few old records exist at! services rendered by her at its siege: two 
Metz and Orleans, which tend to prove that hundred and ten livres,” : 
she was alive long after the period of her! Asa last documentary evidence, there is a 
reported martyrdom ; and, a short time ago, ee from her brother, previous to his 
these were collected and made the most of by| being ennobled in fourteen hundred and 
Monsieur Delepierre, in an interesting tract,| forty-four—a date contradicted by the Or- 
entitled Doute Historique (Historic Doubt).| leans charge, which was made in fourteen 
When are we to take up again a fact in hundred and thirty-six. This petition repre- 
History, and say to ourselves, ‘This is settled | sents that “he had left his native place to 
meee all a a “ is Satin | join — king’s aneeee oe ameter with _ 
e begins by quoting the authority of the sister, Jeanne la Pucelle, with whom, up to 
Pére Vignier, an eminent antiquarian of the|the time of her absence, and since then till 
teenth ° cent This’ i tigator, | tl t, he had risked his life.” 
seventeenth century. iis investigator, the present, he had risked his life, 
while examining the archives at Metz, in the| Monsieur Delepierre also urges, that at the 
year sixteen hundred and eighty-seven, found | time of Joan’s reputed execution, qm year 
1 F c entieth | fourteen hundred and thirty-one, there was 
of May on rede Eisucnit’ “Tals commen tall that she nia’ not dead, but 
Pucelle Jehanne, who had been in France,”| that the English had put another victim in 
came to that town ; and “on the same day|her place, Thus, the Chronicle of Metz, after 
re her oy a ne © whom — a| wows the story - a Pp cya mah ye 
suight, and called himse essire Pierre,| and burning, concludes, “ainsi qu’on le ra- 
and the other Petit-Jehan, an esquire,” who! conte, car depuis le contraire a été prouvé,” 
mene ches me ane been dead ; Ye “as oe they hy for the contrary has since 
soon as they saw her, they recognised her, as been proved, : ; 
she did them.” The document goes on to; He regards the period which elapsed be- 
state that, on the next day, they took her to tween her condemnation and execution, and 
Boquelon, and procured for her a horse, a| the extraordinary precautions which were 
pair of leggings, a cap, and a sword ; and| taken to conceal her, as calling for some ex- 
“the said Pucelle managed the horse very) planation, He notices that several women 
well, and said many things to the Sieur) who assumed the name of the Maid of Orleans 
Nicole, so that he felt sure that this was she| were tried and punished as impostors, while no 
who had been in France ; and she was iden-| proceedings were taken against this Jeenne 
tified by many signs as La Pucelle Jehanne | les Armoises, or de Hermoise, or Darmoises, 
de France, who had consecrated Charles at | In conclusion, he considers that these various 


| Bheims.” After going to Cologne and many | facts are only explicable on the supposition 
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that some young woman was substituted for 
her at the burning pyre of Rouen, and that she 
continued a captive until the death of the 
Duke of Bedford in fourteen hundred and 
thirty-five, when she was released ‘from 
prison, and returned to pass many more 
years in the world. 

Assuming the genuineness of the evidence 
thus adduced (but trustworthy critics have 
rejected it), there is little to prove that this 
Jeanne was not one of the many impostors 
whom the circumstances of the time produced; 
but one more successful than the rest. The 
— by Lambert Simnel, Perkin 

Jarbeck, and others in our time, are 
instances of credulity and deceit working 
together successfully. The state of France 
was so unsettled, and the circumstances 
of this case were so peculiar, that such 
a fraud was easy. Many would be ready 
to receive a clever impostor, without in- 
stituting any very curious investigation ; 
and the brothers of Joan, if they were not 
themselves deceived, might be disposed to 
countenance a fraud which would increase | 
their influence. Then, the cowardly sacrifice | 
of the Maid would be a sufficiently delicate | 
subject with the king and courtiers for them 
to wish to hush it up. Besides, the Amazo- 
nian Joan was as much needed at the time of 
her death as she was during her life. The 
enemy had been but feebly, incoherently 
repulsed. The forces she had set in motion 
were at work; but they needed her strong 
will to urge them on. Do we believe that, 
having nearly burnt more than her fingers 
over state affairs, she gave them up, and 
ended her days as a comfortable housekeeper ? 


| 


ON THE CANAL, 
STAGE THE THIRD, 
Anotuer feverish night of lock-bumping, | 


roaring of small cataracts, and, this time, the 
puffing of a wheezy engine pumping water 
from a low reservoir into a high-level part 
of the canal, and we arose from our hold very 
early to be conscious of the absolute necessity 
of providing our morning’s breakfast. We 
had coffee, and we had stale bread; while the 
eer larder had also stale bread, many 
pounds of the beef, and some of the inferior 
tea, still on board, But we were getting 
dainty—hungering, not exactly after the 
flesh-pots of that civilised Egypt we had left 
behind us, but after rural luxuries, familiar to 
us in the pages of those poetical rhapsodists 
who are never tired of singing the praises 
of the country. Where were the new-laid 
eggs ? where were the fowls that laid them ? 
where were the autumnal fruits ? where was 
the delicate bacon? the cottage-bread ? the 
cream as thick as paste? We were sensible 
of feeling money in our pockets, and we 
demanded to be fed ; and we consulted Cap- 
tain Randle upon this important subject. 
That experienced commander would not give 


(Conducted by 


us a plain, direct answer, but encouraged ys 


with the hope of reaching a village bordering 
upon a lock in about an hour, where he 
thought, in all probability, we should got | 
what we required. He was only artfully 
concealing his ignorance ; for, familiar as he | 
was with the line of route, he knew legs | 
than an infant about the commercial pro- 
vision-supplying capabilities of the towns and 
stations on the canal, for the very sufficient 
reason that he never had had occasion to 
test them. His phantom promised village 
seemed to recede as we advanced, until we 
had almost given it up, when we came upon 
it suddenly through a bridge, about half-past 
six in the morning. A glance at the High 
Street showed us in a moment what a stony. 
hearted, fruitless place we had at last fallen 
upon. It was nothing but a collection of 
thatched barns, with closed yellow curtains, | 
and sleeping inmates ; while the damp white 
mist came steaming along from the small | 
silent church, making, at best, a cheerless | 
picture in the eyes of two hungry travellers, | 
The crowing of a distant cock only added 
to the melancholy idea of hopeless agoli- 
tude. We turned with heavy hearts and | 
retraced our steps over the bridge to the | 
barge, to reproach Captain Randle with 
his perfidy, On the towing-path, we came 
full upon an old man carrying two large | 
pails of fresh milk, just drawn from a | 
group of cows now standing empty in the 
neighbouring meadows. Our desire to pur- 
chase some of this precious fluid was treated 
with moody silence, not to say surly con- 
tempt ; and, when we offered a price gradually 
rising until it reached the height of one 
shilling a pint, with no visible effect upon the 
holder, we felt very much inclined for a little 
highway robbery. We were only saved from 
this crime by the interference of our deceitful 
captain, who told us the milk belonged to 
the carrier’s master in the town, and that it 
was “as good as the place of the mon wur 
worth, if he dared to sell a thimbleful.” | 
The man might have told us this himself, if | 
he had not been a boor. 

We went on to the lock, and found a cot- 
tage where two loaves of bread, a blacking- 
bottle, some hearthstone, and a few balls of | 
worsted were displayed |in the window ; and, 
after knocking hopefully at the door,’ it was 
slowly opened by a youth, who stood across 
the step as if to impede our entrance, while a 
middle-aged woman, most probably his mother, 
sat upon her chair by a table in the room, 
without taking the slightest notice of two such 
wealthy and anxious customers. We found 
that our canal journey had brought us to a 
land where the ordinary relations of buyer and 
seller were reversed ; where it was looked 
upon as a favour granted when an article was 
sold; as an obligation incurred when an 
article was allowed to be purchased, We 
were kept at a respectful distance by the 
owners of the cottage-shop on the can 
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bank, and graciously allowed to buy a few|anything ever accomplished by Mr. Peto, or 
eggs and some bacon ; for nothing more could| Mr, Cubitt. This unknown contractor may 
be seen, except large loaves of stale bread, have had little existence, except in the brain 
which we had already more than enough of on | of Captain Randle; but that did not prevent 
board the Stourport. We managed to make our worthy commander from bringing him 


| a tolerable breakfast with our purchases, and | before us, with his offers to the company, at 


Cuddy distinguished himself particularly by| almost every hour of the day. Never did 


| the manner in which he made a number of|we mention to the captain, that the canal 
| eggs supply the place of milk in the coffee.) was making a wide circuit without much 


Captain Randle looked on, and regarded us| progress through the country ; never did we 
with a half-fatherly interest, at the same|come to one of those gradual, step by step, 
time that he felt we were problems which he | rises in the ground, and an expensive little 
should never be able to solve, staircase of locks ; without being told what 

The captain always spoke of the “Coom-|this great unknown contractor had offered 


| pany,” as if they stood bodily before him in | to do. 
| the persons of one or two individuals, and| “You see, Must’r Olly,” said the captain, 
| notas a pure abstraction which he had no|“ what this coompany wants is another toon- 





peel acquaintance with, He must have|nel, runnin’ under that groun’ yander, an’ 


ad a pretty fair idea, too, of the number of| cutting off sixteen locks at once.” 


| shareholders, by the way in which he reck-| “An expensive job, Captain,” I replied. 


oned a dead horse as a loss to them of only| “Must’r Olly,” he continued impressively, 
fourpence a-piece. Captain Randle’s life had | “this mon told the coompany they’d save it 
not been very eventful, nor his experience | in twenty year, an’ he offered to do it fora 
very wide, and he was, consequently, rather | million an’ a ’arf.” 
limited in his topics of conversation. His} “ Who is this man, dealing in such large 
stories were not numerous, and his mind/sums?” asked Cuddy. 
seemed to run very much upon three or four} “Well, he be a lock-keeper, William,” said 
ideas, which he elung to with characteristic| the captain. 
pertinacity, as being his only holds upon the} I endeavoured to explain to our com- 
t. mander (but with no effect), how gladly many 
His son, the straw-haired boy, had, some! contractors would have undertaken the pro- 
ears ago, fallen into a lock, along with the| posed task for something considerably less, 
orse that was towing the boat. The boy| “Noa, Must’r Olly,” he said; “a million 
sank beneath the animal, but was got out|an’ a ‘arf is what he offered to do it for; 
after great difficulty, the horse being drowned.| an’ he told the coompany it would be the 
The old man had to report at hicd-quanteia makin of ’em.” 
as a matter of form, the nature of an accident} By this time the sun was getting high in 
that had caused the company the loss of a|the heavens, and we had finished break- 
horse ; and whether, anticipating a demand| fast; while Captain Randle was now busy 
being made upon him for the value of the| in dishing up an early dinner for himself and 
animal, he had with great difficulty arrived| his men. This consisted of large lumps of 
atan exact estimate of the amount of indi-|the boiled beef, mixed with slices of bacon, 
vidual loss to each shareholder, I cannot|and all fried together in a pan. When it 
tell; but he certainly never missed an opportu-| was put upon a plate on the deck, by the 
nity of saying to me, when telling the story : |side of an eight pound mountain of bread, 
“You see, Must’r Olly, it wur only four-| the salt-box, and the pepper-box, it looked 
pence apiece, all round.”s so very fat, so very yellow, and so very 
Another of Captain Randle’s fixed ideas, | greasy, that Cuddy, who frames his conduct 
was a wonderful faith in the abilities of aj upon polite models, thought we ought, in 
brother who had recently died, and who ap-| common courtesy, to leave the boatmen to 
peared to have been the wild erratic genius| enjoy their meal undisturbed. Before his 
of the family. thoughtful suggestion could be carried inte 
“Ah, Must’r Olly,” said the old man, “ he} execution, and we had leaped off the barge 
wur always drinkun’ and fighten’ about; an’|on to the towing-path, under a bridge, to 
if any mon said anythin’ to him, he could| take a morning’s walk, Captain Randle de- 
cut him loike a knife. Dear, dear, he wur a| tained us for a few minutes by a favourite 
room chup, poor Bill; I’ve seen him stan’) question, which he always would put to us 
on’s head on a table dancin’ a ’ornpipe in| when the Stourport’s victualling system was 
the air like mad, But he never did ony good| in any way brought under our notice. 
for hissel’, Must’r Olly ; never ony good.” The captain felt a complete identity o£ 
It was while in familiar conversation with interest with his butcher, with whom he had 
Captain Randle, allowing him to convey his| dealt for upwards of twenty-five years ; and 
own small stock of stories and ideas uninter-| he was always asking us, what estimate we 
ruptedly in his} own way, that he made us|could form of the probable extent of this 
acquainted with a great contractor, whose! great provision-dealer’s business. 
operations, if only allowed to develope, would} “How many beasts d’ye think he killed 
ve rivalled in magnitude and money value | last Tuesday ?” inquired the captain. 
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“Two,” we said, by way of a wild answer. 

“Fifty beasts!” returned the captain. 
“How many on Friday ?” 

“Four.” 

“Thirty-nine!” 

“ And as fine as that beef on the plate ?” I 
inquired. 

“ Ev’ry one,” returned the captain, in an 
outburst of admiration ; adding, “I can’t be 
messed about wi’a lot o’ small butchers, 
Must’r Olly.” 

Leaving the Stourport a little way behind 
us, we caught up to our butty-boat—the 
barge in advance—aud made a more intimate 
acquaintance with one of its men ; a cheerful, 
playful giant, whom we had observed in 
the distance, on many occasions during 
the last two days, gamboling upon the 
towing-path. He was about six feet three 
in height, not very upright in body, although 
not more than twenty-eight years of age ; 
and as red in the face as any North American 
Indian; He was dressed in very loose trousers, 
the usual heavy boot, and a common white 
shirt, which he wore wide open at the chest, 
and rolled up above the elbows. Everything 
that this giant did was rude, clumsy, violent, 
energetic. 


the side of the horse, but was always 


breaking into a loose, straggling run, throw-| 
ing his long and powerful legs wildly from 
side to side, and making an iron clatter upon 
the pathway that denoted an amount of wear 
and tear almost equal to the action of a 


horse. 
a sun-stroke, for he coquetted with it like a 
salamander. The burning rays poured down 
upon his face and neck, making them shine 
like a copper tea-kettle; yet the playful 
Titan kept plunging on; every bone in his 


body jolting as he went. I do not believe the | 
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He never walked quietly by| 


The giant seemed to have no fear of | 


(Condueted by 
segnerentnenanmmentpeaienanegte 
that some demon whispered to Cuddy, 
“ Have a fowl for dinner.” We were never 
particularly fond of bacon; and we began to 
loathe eggs ; for we had had them to eat at 
‘our breakfast, to drink in our coffee, boiled 
‘and fried for our dinner, and there was stil] 
|the prospect of them before us for our next 
‘meal, For this reason, if for nothing else, we 
| cultivated the idea of the fowl, and began to 
look sharply about us for the prospect of 
|realising it. On we wandered for many 
| miles by the side of the canal, the two barges 
following in our rear, glancing carefully 
‘right and left, without coming to any 
Village or house, and without meeting any 
‘living thing. At last we reached a melan- 
choly canal-side tavern; where nothing 
| was to be got but a very thin and sour ale, 
‘and where we were given to understand, in 
| answer to our anxious inquiries, that in those 
|parts the common barn-fowl was a bird 
almost as scarce as the celebrated dodo, 

On again we walked, with increasing 
‘appetites and decreasing hopes, until we 
/ecame upon the village of Stoke Brewin, not 
far from the mouth of the celebrated Blis- 
| worth Canal tunnel, through which we were 
to pass on board the Stourport. Stoke 
| Brewin is one small cottage street, with 
many outlying barns ;—a village that does 
not covet patronage of strangers. The first 
inquiry we made respecting this phantom 
fowl, was addressed to an old woman standing 
at the door of a thatched hut. 

“ A vowl, measter ?” she asked, in astonish- 
‘ment. “What, a live vowl ?” 

“No, ma'am,” I said; “a dead fowl, for 
| cooking.” 
| “Dead or alive,” said Cuddy, who was 
| more desperate. 

“T’m sure I doan’t know, measter,” re- 








horse he was driving was vaturally a restive turned the old woman ; “I doan’t think ony- 
and refractory animal, except under a strong , body be havin’ such a thing in Stoke. Ye 
sense of physical rivalry, which it felt by cen try of Must’r Edwards, at the corner.” 

the side of its driver, if it had only been| ‘The corner alluded to was only a few 
left alone, it would have gone on quietly | yards off, and we made rapidly towards Mr. 
and steadily enough, after the fashion of its) Edwards's cottage. There was Mr, Edwards, 
brother canal-horses ; or, witha feebledriver, a fat man, standing in the low doorway, 
it would have submitted with a dignified|shaking his head at us as if we had 
grace, conscious of superior strength held! been vagrant tramps, or he had never 
back by an amiable disposition. But the|heard of such a bird as a fowl during 





brawny giant, who was yelling, shouting, 
whip-cracking, and war-dancing round its 
head, presented the appearance of a foeman ; 
and the noble animal consequently started 


against the bank, and would have butted | 


its tormentor, if it had not been held back 


the whole of his village existence. Turn- 
ing our backs very quickly upon Mr. 
Edwards, we strode along the short street 
until we came to the village butcher's, whose 
shop was a little larger than the Stourport 
cabin, and would not have contained much 


by the checking power of the towing-| animal food if it had been filled to overflow- 
rope. I am afraid that the mixture of the|ing. It was as clean as the cage of a wild 
mariner and the carter, presented in the| beast an hour after feeding-time. Not a scrap 
person of nearly every boatman, is not con-| of anything was visible but a piece of suet 
ducive to the proper understanding of the|the size of a nut, upon which a dozen 
nature and character of horses. ravenous flies and a blue-bottle had settled, 

We left the cheerful giant strnggling| This was a state of things that required 
with his enemy, and walked on sharply | explanation, and we proceeded re the 
by the sides of the field-bordered stream. It) shop and tapped at the half-curtained door- 
was at this moment of our canal-existence| window of the back-parlour. This was ab 
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once opened, and we saw the master of the 
shop devouring part of the only leg of mutton 
upon the premises. 

“Two shillings a pound for that leg of. 
mutton,” said Cuddy, without the slightest 
hesitation. 

_ Noa,” said the man sulkily, seeming to 
| ynderstand the eccentric but very natural 
| offer; “there beant too much ’ere fur my 
| fam’ly, an’ I wun’t sell to ony mun.” 

Further higgling was useless, and we left 
| this mockery of a shop, with the highway- 
robber part of our character again strongly 
_ developed. 

_ “T tell you what, Cuddy,” I said, “a 
| twenty-pound note in one’s pocket at Stoke 
| Brewin is not of so much use as a pipe-light. 
| We'd better declare on the parish.” 

A few more steps brought us to the canal 
bank, where we found another foodless tavern 
stocked with the thin, sour ale; and as the 
Stourport and its butty-barge had not yet 
arrived, we entered the pale of mild dissipa- 
tion to drink ourselves into a better humour. 

“T suppose Lundun be very dool, now ?” 
| inquired the young lady who served us with 
the beer. 

“Dull!” almost shouted Cuddy, whose 

llantry was quite gone ; “the dullest street 
in the dullest part of the city, at the dullest 
time of the day, and the dullest part of the 
ear, isa bear garden compared with Stoke 

ewin !” 


ON THE CANAL, 





I started from the house upon hearing this 
speech, and was soon followed by Cuddy. 
We found our friendly Stourport lying in 
the lock ready to receive us; and by this 
time we understood the forethought and 
— displayed in victualling the boat at 

mdon with fifty pounds of beef, obtained 
from the great butcher who sacrificed a hun- 
dred beasts a week, 

The boatmen were preparing for the pas- 
sage of the Blisworth tunnel (nearly two miles 
in length) an underground journey of an 
hour’s duration. The horses were unhooked, 
aud while standing in a group upon the 
towing-path, one of the child-drivers, a girl 
about six years of age, got in between them 
with a whip, driving them, like a young 
Amazon, right and left; utterly disregard- 
ing the frantic yells of a dozen boatmen, 
and nearly half a dozen family-boatmen’s 
wives. At the mouth of the tunnel were a 
number of leggers, waiting to be employed; | 
their charge being one shilling to as the 
boat through. We engaged one of these | 
labourers for our boat to divide the duty with 
one of our boatmen; while the youth went 
overland with the horse. A lantern was put 
at the head of the boat ; the narrow boards, 
like tailors’ sleeve-boards, were hooked on 

€ projecting oars near the head ; the two 

ng men took their places upon these 
| uder platforms, lying upon their backs ; 
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measured tread through the long, dark 


tunnel. 

The place felt delightfully cool, going in 
out of the full glare of a fierce noon-day sun ; 
and this effect was increased by the dripping 
of water from the roof; and the noise caused 
by springs which broke in at various parts 
of the tunnel. The cooking on board the 
boats went on as usual, and our space being 
confined, and our air limited, we were regaled 
with several flavours springing from meat, 
amongst which the smell of hashed mutton 
certainly predominated. To beguile the 
tedium of the slow, dark journey—to amuse 
the leggers whose work is fearfully hard, and 
acts upon the breath after the first quarter 
of a mile ; and above all to avail themselves 
of the atmospheric effects of the tunnel ; the 
boatmen at the tillers nearly all sing, and 
our vocalist was the captain’s straw-haired 
son. 

If any observer will take the trouble to 
examine the character of the songs that ob- 
tain the greatest popularity amongst men 
and women monet in heavy and laborious 
employments, he will find that the ruling 
favourite is the plaintive ballad. Comic 
songs are hardly known. The main secret 
of the wide popularity of the ballad lies 
in the fact, that it generally contains a 
story, and is written in a measure that fits 
easily into a slow, drawling, breath-taking 
tune which all the lower orders know; and 
which—as far as I can find—has never been 
written or printed upon paper ; but has been 
handed down from father or mother to son 
and daughter, from generation to generation, 
from the remotest times, The plots of these 
ballad stories are generally based upon the 
passion of love; love of the most hopeless 
and melancholy kind; and the suicide of 
the heroine, by drowning in a river is a poeti- 
cal occurrence as common as jealousy. 

There may have been a dozen of these 
ballads chanted in the Blisworth tunnel at 
the same time. The wail of our straw-haired 
singer rising, to our ears, above the rest, 
They came upon our ears, mixed with the 
splashing of water, in drowsy cadences, and 
at long intervals, like the moaning of a 
maniac chained to a wall. The effect upon 
the mind was, in this dark passage, to create 
a wholesome belief in the existence of large 
masses of misery, and the utter nothingness 
of the things of the upper world. 

We were apprised of the approach of 
another barge, by the strange figure of a 
boatman, who stood at the head with a Jight. 
It was necessary to leave off legging, for the 
boats to pass each other, and the leggers 
waited until the last moment when a con- 
cussion seemed inevitable, and then sprang 
instantaneously, with singular dexterity, on 
to the sides of their boats, pulling their 
narrow platforms up immediately after them. 


and with their feet placed horizontally against| The action of the light in front of our boat, 
wall, they proceeded to shove us with! produced a very fantastic shadow of our 


neat 
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of the tunnel. As his two legs stuck out 
horizontally from the edge of the legging- 
board, treading, one over the other, against 
the wall, they threw a shadow of two arms, 
which seemed to be held by a thin old man 
—another shadow of the same substance, 
bent nearly double at the stomach, who 
worked them over and over, as if turning 
two great mangle-handles with both hands 
at the same time. 

Out of the tunnel, we were again haunted 
by the idea of the phantom fowl. On one 


side was a fine old granary, that might have | 


been in Holland over a dyke, with cranes and 
horses ; making some show of life, and on the 
other side were the thatched roofs of another 
feeble village. We ventured over the bridge, 
grasping our despicable money in our hands, 
and found a small, ancient, lop-sided shop, 
which had, peradventure, heard in its time 
the tramp of Cromwell’s soldiers, and had 
seen the face of the grim Protector himself : 
over its window was a square stone let into 


the wall, bearing the date of Anno Domini | 


sixteen hundred and twelve. This too was 
a venerable abode of stagnant commerce. 
We asked for some butter, but this could not 


be granted to us without an old man being) 


consulted in the back-parlour, and after some 
little delay, we were told that we could have 
one quarter of a pound, and no more; the 
regular consumption of the village, and the 
exact nicety of the supply, not allowing any 
very wide margin for hungry strangers. 

The common fowl being unknown in this 
village, we returned direct to our boat, with 
our very scanty, but welcome purchases, and 
comforted ourselves with another tea. 
—our first milk for two days—had been got, 


in the meantime, by one of the boatmen ; and | 
although it had little but its freshness to/| 


recommend it, having been well skimmed (0, 
the deluding country!), we settled down 


too happy to get anything like milk, to be) 


very fastidious or discontented. 

On we still glided, gently and silently ; 
through broad, deep valleys ; past the fringed 
edges of woods ; past sighting distant towns, 
and churches amongst the hills and trees ; past 
clumps of hay-stacks and farmhouse barns, 
lying deep below us in the distant meadows ; 
and past lofty stone halls, and broad man- 
sions, where the slender deer gambolled close 
to the open doorways, and the broad, flower- 
bordered flights of steps. 

While we were openly expressing our 
admiration of the prospect, which we might 
with justice have done every hour from 
Brentford up to the present time, we had 
an opportunity of forming an idea of a young 
boatman’s taste in female beauty, and country- 
houses. 

“That ’s a nice gal,” said our straw-haired 
young man, who was engaged at the tiller ; 
and who drew our attention to a young 
woman driving a horse along the towing-path. 
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recumbent boatman-legger upon the side wall 


Milk | 


(Condueted by 


Seen a ett 
She was dressed in a short-waisted, short. 
skirted, blue cotton frock, a pair of laced-y 
heavy boats,—a little less heavy than a boat. 
man’s boot,—and her bonnet was a quilted 
cowl that hung in flaps upon her shoulderg. 
and formed a tunnel in front, at the dark end 
of which was her half-hidden face. 

To do her justice, she was clean, and not 
coarse ; she was youthful, and may have bee, 
lovely in the young boatman’s eyes. 

“You know her, you young dog!” both 
Cuddy and myself shouted to the stray. 
haired youth. 

“She’s the nicest'gal on the canal,” returned 

| our young boatman, evasively. ‘ 

“Who is she?” we asked. 

“That's her feyther,” he said. “He owns 
that barge.” 

Many boats had passed us, from time to 
time, belonging to small proprietors ; which, 
without being strictly family boats, in the 
most deplorable sense of the term, were 
worked by members of the same family, as 
in the case of this father and daughter. One 
barge that passed us was a bridal barge ; the 
proprietor-captain having that day entered 
upon the marriage state; and the funnel was 
ornamented with a bunch of white ribbons, 
The boatman never loses an opportunity for 
a little extra decoration ; and our own Stour. 
port, in honour of our visit, displayed a 
couple of small, highly-coloured tin pictures 
of flags, pinned with ribbon-streamers to our 
cabin funnel. 

“Now,” the straw-haired young man had 
ee said, “we're coomin’ to the finest 
10use on the canal.” 

We looked out sharply to see the boat- 
man’s notion of the finest house ; having al- 
ready floated by many park-residences that we 
thought could scarcely be equalled, much leas 
surpassed, It was as we expected, The 
finest house in the young boatman’s eyes, 
was a long, flat, small, county-gaol looking 
building ; very brazen and vulgar in ap- 
pearance ; built with several coloured bricks, 
and standing in the middle of the only low 
meadow-land we had passed for some time. 
[ts owner was a man who had made mone 
in the whalebone trade (all honour to his 
ability and industry), and his whim was to 
have his chief doorway bordered with small 
whale’s teeth; and to build a boat-house 
upon the canal-bank, the entrance to which 
was under two large whales’ teeth. 

One noble mansion that we passed—very 
unlike the whalebone dealer’s palace of 
retirement—seemed to stand upon the sum- 
mit of a mountain of rich, dense trees, It 
was the home of one of the largest share 
holders in the canal company; and our 
young boatman told us stories of alarming 
deputations of distressed bargemen wait 
ing upon the owner to solicit relief, when 
frozen out by the ice, which sometimes closes 
the canals for weeks. The boatmen, evel 
now, were beginning to speculate upon the 
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obable mildness or severity of the ap- 
roaching winter—a dreaded season, when 
canal-life becomes nothing but days and 
nights of exposure to drifting sleet, keen 
winds, and heavy snow, or cold, soaking 


D. 
| Not far from Braunston in Northampton- 
| shire (the head of the Grand Junction Canal), 
| we came upon a small boatman’s village. It 
| was the only place we had seen on our 
| journey where the people on the land seemed 
to belong to the people on the water ; where 
everybody knew everybody, and seemed glad 
| tosee everybody, and where there was some 
provision made for a boatman’s requirements 
—to say nothing of his hungry friends and 
visitors. 

This boatman’s village consisted only of a 
few houses, all crowded round a lock and a 
| bridge. There was a boatman’s bootmaker’s, 
) from the recesses of whose workshop came a 
| most deafening clinking of hammers closing 
rivets up, showing clearly the metallic 
| character of the article produced. There was 
| aboatman’s tailor’s and hosier’s, with many 
pairs of the bright blue thick worsted 
stockings shining through the small window, 
and fustian trousers hanging up outside the 
| door, dancing in the slight breeze. Women 
were leaning over garden-rails in little front 
gardens on the towing-path, talking to boat- 
| men; while other women in barges were 
coming out of cabin-doorways to join in the 
, conversation, followed by children, who ap- 
peared one after the other, as the first got 
| out of the way of the second, and the second 
| of the third, like the figures that come 
| through an archway on the top of the auto- 
' maton toy-clocks, One precocious young 
| boatman, aged eight’ years, dressed in the 
| most approved style, with jacket-waistcoat, 
trousers, and cap, was attending to a large 
| horse, and superintending the progress of his 
| father’s barge through the lock-gates. 

Inquiries were being made on land and 
water respecting journeys, families, relations, 
cargoes, provisions, and persons passed on 
| the road; while Captain Randle emerged 
| from the Stourport cabin, and asked two 
| Women standing at the door of the tailor’s 
when he might expect the new plush waist- 
coat they had got in hand. Close to the lock- 
gates, was a long low-roofed tavern, grocer’s, 





| 


| 


and butcher's, all in one, kept by a female rela- | 

tion of our commander. We left the barge in a! 
y along with the cheerful giant and two of 

the butty-boat crew, to try the strength and 


flavour of the tavern’s best ale, We entered 
& long room, with a very low ceiling, old 
diamond-paned, leaden-framed windows, con- 
taining seats, an enormous kitchen-range, 
clean deal kitchen-tables, and a tall clock in| 
® mahogany case like a small wardrobe, | 
Through a door at the end was seen the 
grocery department, communicating with, | 
and terminating in, the butcher’s shop. rw { 
passage formed such a tempting vista of food 
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that we could not delay a moment, and, 
leaving the boatmen to drink their ale, we 
rushed through, and immediately purchased 
several pounds of beefsteak. We returned 
to the Stourport, rich in the prospect of a 
good supper (without bacon and eggs), and 
were more contented than we had béen for 
some hours, 

We glided on through more valleys, lighted 
by a golden moon that shone brightly 
upon the slopes of yellow corn, Captain 
Randle took his place once more at the 
tiller, still in his shirt sleeves, and we 
observed an unusual glow upon his face, 
and a strange jaunty appearance about his 
cap. The straw-haired young man, in walk- 
ing to the other end of the boat, along the 
tarpaulin’s backbone—a task, at any time 
almost equal to tight-rope dancing—displayed 
a little more hesitation than usual, and a 
little less certainty of footing. It soon be- 
came evident that the ale at the boatman’s 
village tavern, had caused Captain Randle 
and his son to feel an agreeable elevation of 
spirits—especially the captain. 

“Take care, captain,” I said ; “ take care, 
or you'll fall into the canal.” 

The captain did not immediately reply ; 
but onlled cetanie all over his face, closing 
one eye, half closing the other, and still 
swaying very loosely and easily to and fro, 

“"Av’ I made you coomfor’ble, Must’ 
Oll’ 3” 

“You have behaved to us,” I said, “like a 
father.” A remark in which Cuddy cordially 
joined. 

“ Bless you, William,” returned the captain, 
“T'll do all I can fur you.” 

Captain Randle happened to direct his 
attention at this moment to the moon 
which shone full in his face, making it 
glow like a large red apple. Some shadow 
of an old song, containing a scrap of classical 
learning, must have come across the poetical 
side of the captain’s character at that moment ; 
for he turned to me, jerking his head on one 
side, and pointing to the great luminary over 
his shoulder with a motion of his thumb, and 
said in a tone of quiet admiration ; 

“Bright Phoebe !—Must’ ’Oll’ !—bright 
Phoebe !” 

After we had fully enjoyed this sudden 
and unexpected outburst of the captain’s poe- 
tical fancy or memory, Cuddy suggested the 
immediate preparation of supper; and ex- 
pressed a wish that it should consist of steak 
and onions. This dish, coarse and vulgar as 
it sounds, is a secret favourite of all men, 
from peers to peasants, and derives an 
additional charm from the fact, that accord- 
ing to the settled rules of good society, it can 
only be indulged in silent solitude ; in inacces- 
sible garrets, hermits’ caves, or on the middle 
of Salisbury plain. 

No sooner was Cuddy’s wish made known, 
than the captain resigned the,iller to his son, 
and plunged into the small cabin to prepare a 
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meal. The elaborate process of cooking took 
a long time; bat it came to an end at! 
last, and we were gratified by Captain | 
Randle’s announcement that supper owen | 
ready, this time dished up in the cabin. We} 
descended to find the small place lighted up 
with a bright, fierce, white-heat fire, that | 
roared up the funnel. Like the devoted | 
Shadrach and Abednego, we entered the fiery 
furnace. Captain Randle withdrew to take 
his place again at the tiller, and we sat down 
to indulge in our chosen meal, Cuddy upon 
the edge of ‘the bed: I sat upon the cabin- 
bench, within a foot of the savage glare 
of the stove. We had scarcely served out 
our respective portions, when Cuddy com- 

lained of a sense of fulness in his head, and 

looked towards the small doorway, and saw 
it nearly closed up with Captain Randle’s 
short, fat legs. There was no taming the 
fire, the heat must have been above anything 
ever borne by puddlers at an iron-works, and 
I felt with Cuddy strong symptoms of ap- 
proaching apoplexy. In less than another 
minute Shadrach and Abednego gave in, and 
rushed from the fiery furnace like a pair of 
frightened salamanders, through Captain 
Randle’s legs into the grateful, open air, once 
more under the glimmer of the harvest moon. | 
The remainder of our feast was handed to : 


upon the poop. 

Soon after this we reached the gauging- 
house at Braunston, where the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal begins ; and we took leave of our 
butty-boat and the cheerful giant very cor- 
dially, their destination being along a branch 
to Stratford-on-Avon. 

We glided on to the Warwickshire canals, 
and passed another night in dreamy contests 
with locks. In the morning we entered the 
highly fashionable town of Leamington, in 
our shirt-sleeves, performing a toilet, open to 
the observation of every gay lounger and 
taker of the waters. Luckily for us the 
hour was four in the morning, and the part 
of the town which we passed through 
might have been the commonest quarter of 
Hoxton, for any signs there were of the 
fashionable dwellings and the fashionable 
existence of this highly favourite English Spa. 
There was a row of small, shabby houses 
upon the canal bank; a policeman in the 
London uniform, who looked at us for a few 
moments in speechless wonder, and then 
disappeared down a narrow street ; a carry- 
ing dép6t, where we rang up a man, swung 
out a large crane, tore open the tarpaulin, 
and landed a hogshead of sugar, which had 
harboured wasps, to our great annoyance, for 
the last two days. We then glided slowly and 
silently upon our journey, 

Round the distant outskirts of the old city 
of Warwick ; past more parks; up more 
lock-staircases ;. along a tree-bordered level ;| 
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under more old red-bricked bridges ; within 
sight of ancient country-houses with old 
crumbling walls inlaid with timber, once 
perhaps palaces, but now descended to farms, 
under whose old pointed roofs William 
Shakespeare may have drunk and feasted ; 
or over whose broad acres that unscrupulong 
dramatist may have shot game without a 
licence ; past black, smoke-grimed, town- | 
stamped boys, angling in the canal; past | 
groups of ill-favoured, smoking, half-drunken | 
men-youths,—a mixture of the factory-hands, 
the dog-fancier, and the fighting-man ; with- 
in sight of high viaducts, over which fly the | 
hard-breathing engines—and clattering trains 
have passed and repassed us on each side g | 
hundred times during our slow journey ; past | 
a coal-dust looking towing-path, and under a 
sky of smoke ; past tall chimneys and din 
gas-works ; down another staircase of blac 
locks, opened by a poor, active, grimy girl- | 
child not more than ten years of age ; past | 
groups of demon-looking men who grin at us | 
with white teeth from coal-heaps, and the | 
white, roaring mouths of furnaces; past | 
backs of myriad-windowed factories, whose | 
glass is broken, and under whose walls lie | 
green, sickly pools of stagnant water; past | 
a dozen grimy boys with large set jaws and | 
shrunken arms, and legs, bathing amongst thie | 
floating dead dogs and factory scum of the inky | 
canal; past all this and more, and we leave | 
the romance and beauty of our three days’ 


final destination under the overhanging sheds 
of our company’s carrying wharf, in tne very 
heart of the town of Birmingham. 
Thus ended our.canal journey, 
hands with Captain Randle, the straw-haired | 
young man, and the two able-bodied boat | 
men and went our way, leaving our puzzled | 
} 


journey far, in idea, behind us, to glide to our | 


commander under the mystery of ovr wie 
plained presence, taking away much ou 
selves that will be to us asa dream in after 
years, 
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